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Don’t Shoot The Pianist 


MONTHLY JOURNAL, whose editorial para- 

graphs are written some ten days before they 
appear in print, must humbly ask forbearance from 
its readers during these critical spring and summer 
months. Comment on other subjects than the war 
must seem inevitably trivial, but the war develops 
with such speed that comment upon it is apt to 
seem ludicrously out of date when it is read. Last 
month we spoke of a possible stalemate in Norway 
just at the moment when the British were about to 
admit defeat and withdraw from southern Norway 
altogether. Well, at least we weren’t following the 
lead of our Canadian dailies in announcing daily 
British victories. At the moment of writing the 
Germans have seized Amiens and Arras and 
announce that they have reached the Channel at 
the mouth of the Somme at Abbeville. By the time 
these lines are in print they may have mopped up 
the Channel ports and inflicted terrible defeat upon 
the British, Belgian and French forces, who are 
caught north of the wedge which they have driven 
through to the sea, or counter-attacks may have 
disrupted their whole sudden drive. At the moment 
further German successes seem the most likely 
probability, though all experience of the last war 
showed that large masses of troops can’t be driven 
forward in a continuous offensive against vigorous 
enemies without coming to a stop in a fairly short 
time. But we are only guessing about this war. 
In other fields also the basis of discussion changes 
too quickly for the pace of monthly magazines. 
The article by Mr. Petrie, which we print in this 
issue, on war finance took as the basis of its esti- 
mates a guess of 450 million dollars as Canada’s 
war expenditure for the current fiscal year. On 
May 20 in the House of Commons the prime mini- 
ster announced that the figure would be 700 million 
and might go higher. In spite of fine words, 
expenditures on this scale, with Mr. King’s govern- 
ment in office, mean heavy regressive taxation 
and/or inflationary borrowing. 
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Why The Blitzkrieg Works 


HE INEVITABLE American remarked a little 

while ago that the Germans were preparing 
for this war, the French were preparing for the 
last war, and the British (and Americans) weren’t 
preparing for war at all. It is obvious that it must 
have been the defeated Germans who studied with 
most profit the lessons to be learned from 1917 
and 1918. Everybody talked about mechanization 
and air power in general, but the Germans made 
detailed plans to use the new techniques on a big 
scale. They have forced open warfare upon their 
enemies and have made it far more mobile than it 
was in 1914 at the opening or in 1918 at the end 
of the last war. Their scheme of attack by bomb- 
ing planes behind the enemy front, followed by 
parachute troops, followed by tanks and other 
motorized units on the ground, with the infantry 
coming last to consolidate the gains made, has pro- 
duced results that were fantastically improbable a 
few months ago. To carry out attacks of this kind 
requires a staff of the very highest qualities, in 
fact such qualities of a combined boldness and pre- 
cision as have not been displayed by the military 
staffs of any country since the great days of 
Bismarck and Von Moltke. It requires also those 
very qualities of individual independence and 
initiative in the average German soldier which we 
used to think he lacked; for we used to say that 
the German excelled in maneuvers which demanded 
high technical training and discipline but was apt to 
fall down when paper plans went wrong and indi- 
vidual inventiveness and adaptibility to unforeseen 
situations were needed. The blitzkrieg has been 
working because the dynamic qualities which make 
great armies seem to belong chiefly to the Germans. 
Let us make no mistake about this. It is not mere 
mechanization which has inflicted such initial 
defeats upon the allies in the battle of the Meuse. 
Machines are driven by men. In the last analysis 
it is the men who count. 
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Age At The Prow 


HE DISHEARTENING THING about the 

allied cause is that when the French and 
British see that they need the same dynamic leader- 
ship as the Nazis have given to Germany they look 
for it in men who did well in the last war. The 
British call in Winston Churchill. The French 
put General Weygand, who is in his seventies, and 
General Petain, who is in his eighties, in charge of 
military operations, and make a boast of calling in 
men who worked at the right hand of Foch or 
Clemenceau in 1918. Hitler is only fifty and his 
chief lieutenants are younger than that. What a 
commentary upon the spiritual and_ intellectual 
vigor of Anglo-French civilization since the great 
victory of 1918! However we may deplore the 
savagery and bestiality of Nazism, it must be 
admitted that Germany has tapped new sources of 
human energy in her people since 1930, has thrown 
up new leaders, and has thereby been able to dis- 
play an incomparable drive and vitality. Britain and 
France are still getting along under the old leader- 
ship which almost muddled through to disaster in 
1914-18, and have not even produced a younger 
generation from the old ruling groups to whom they 
think it safe to entrust the highest offices. The 
dogged courage of the British private soldier won the 
last war in spite of the old school tie and the playing 
fields of Eton. But the weakness of the British 
private is that he has never been able to shake off 
the spell of the old school tie and the playing fields 
of Eton. Whether in this war he eventually wins 
that famous last battle for his leaders or not, he is 
going to pay heavily for the leadership which (in 
spite of the rise of the Labor party) he has never 
really thought of challenging or displacing. In 
Canada also we show how British we are; our 
Conservative party is thinking of resurrecting the 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, the hero of the War Time 
Elections Act. Well, as long as we don’t bring back 
Sir Thomas White to run our finances! 


The New British Government 


INCE THE war broke out last September the 

first defeat that Hitler has suffered came when 
Mr. Chamberlain was forced out of the British 
prime ministership. Everyone breathes a sigh of 
relief at having a man in supreme control who 
genuinely wants to beat the enemy. The Chamber- 
lain-Hoare-Simon group were too much like Essex 
and the parliamentarians who wanted to put 
Charles I in his proper place but didn’t want to 
beat him too badly because they couldn’t conceive 
of an England without the king, just as the 
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Chamberlainites shudder when they think of a 
central Europe without the fascists as a bulwark 
against a red revolution. Mr. Churchill is at least 
no Essex. But the personnel of his war cabinet is 
not very inspiring, if it is really the war cabinet 
which is going to fight the war. The real energy 
of the Labor party is not in Messrs. Attlee and 
Greenwood but in Herbert Morrison and Ernest 
Bevin, who are given important departmental jobs. 
Mr. Churchill’s leadership also inevitably raises the 
question of war aims, although that may be put 
off until the present crisis has slackened. It is to 
be remembered that he has never been anything 
but a frank British imperialist. It was Churchill 
and his die-hards in 1935 who prevented more 
concessions to Indian nationalism in the direction 
of self-government. You need only read any of his 
brilliant books to see that he suffers from a path- 
ological complex in regard to Russia. His secre- 
tary for India is Mr. Amery, and his secretary for 
the colonies is Lord Lloyd—two names which will 
cause forebodings among all progressives. And 
his secretary for the dominions is Lord Caldecote, 
who used to be Sir Thomas Inskip, whose 
dull mediocrity made‘him a failure in every job 
that the Baldwin-Chamberlain group so persistently 
found for him. Since Canada is not going to have 
a member in the War Cabinet with a position like 
that of Sir Robert Borden in 1917-18, it will be 
through Lord Caldecote that we share in the 
making of war policy and peace policy! 


Canada’s Health 


E DRAW the attention of our readers to a 

report recently published: “Study of the 
Distribution of Medical Care and Public Health 
Services in Canada.” This report was put out by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Can- 
ada) Division on Public Health and Medical Ser- 
vices, and is obtainable from the committee, 111 
St. George St., Toronto; price $1.00. The report 
draws a very disquieting picture of the state of 
Canada’s health, and makes clear the need for study 
and action on the part of governments, doctors and 
the public if the problem is to be handled effectively. 
It will prove an invaluable text-book for all those 
interested in the subject. We expect to print soon 
a review of the report and its findings. 


The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
is also bringing out a pamphlet on this subject in 
its “Food for Thought” Series. (Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 198 College 
Street, Toronto.) 
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Let Gordon Do It 


T DOESN’T MATTER how exciting the war 

news may be, the attorney-general of Ontario 
is determined to make the headlines. His latest 
outburst (up to mid-May) is the worst of all to 
date. In order to assist the efforts of his own 
department in rounding up a hypothetical fifth 
column in Ontario he proposes that we do away 
with the British principle of justice that a man is 
presumed innocent by the courts until he is proved 
guilty. No doubt he has been made happier since 
then by the judicial pronouncement that the Com- 
munist party is an illegal organization. But Mr. 
Conant seems to have failed to notice that fifth 
columns in European countries are composed of 
Nazis and German sympathizers rather than of 
Communists and Russian sympathizers. If he has 
time to spare we should like to draw his attention 
to a couple other little jobs which need doing in 
Ontario. Unless the gossip which one hears 
everywhere in Toronto is as baseless as the war 
news that we used to get from Finland and Nor- 
way, the spread of gambling joints in the Toronto 
area is becoming a major scandal. And the New 
York Times of Sunday, May 12, had a long leading 
article in its financial section on the stock-promo- 
tion fakes which have settled in Toronto after being 
driven out of the United States by the S.E.C. and 
are doing a thriving business in phony gold mines 
with unfortunate American customers across the 
line. The American authorities can’t get at these 
gentry because their activities don’t come within 
the extradition arrangements between the U.S. and 
Canada. According to the Times, even Montreal 
got rid of them, but Toronto has proved very hos- 
pitable. The Financial Post declares that the truth 
of the Times charges cannot be successfully denied. 


War Hysteria 


HE MILITARY CRISIS in Europe is produc- 

ing some curious and ugly manifestations of 
emotionalism in Canada. In Regina soldiers sack 
the shops of foreign-born Canadians. In Toronto 
the Canadian Corps Association tries to work up 
hysteria about fifth column activities, lending its 
assistance to the Conservative party to do anything 
it can to discredit the King government. Some of 
these activities are motivated chiefly by disappoint- 
ment at the strong support which Mr. King 
received from the Canadian electorate a very short 
time ago. Some of them are the expressions of 
resentment of returned officers of the last war 
who have never achieved for themselves in civil life 
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the sense of personal importance or the recognition 
of their importance by the community which they 
enjoyed for a few short years when they were in 
uniform. These men are incipient Fascists. And 
a great deal of the hysteria is, of course, simply 
due to the pent-up emotions of perfectly decent and 
worthy citizens, who feel themselves the helpless 
spectators of a world-shaking tragedy in Europe 
and who want to do something about it all. 

Most of these people are still thinking in terms 
of the last war, and so they demand that hundreds 
of thousands be recruited and put into uniform and 
that division after division be sent overseas. But 
the fact is that what the allies chiefly need in 
Europe just now are tanks and airplanes, and, most 
of all, a general staff with brains to use them as 
the Germans have been using them. Nothing that 
Canada can do, or could have done since last 
September, can affect the quality of the allied 
general staff. If the King government deserves 
severe criticism it is for its failure to mobilize 
effectively our industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductive resources. But they have the excuse that 
it was rather useless to speed up production for a 
British government which wasn’t in the market in 
a big way for what we could produce. As for 
those excited saviors of the country who discern 
fifth columns every time they see a face they don’t 
like or hear an accent they can’t understand, why 
doesn’t somebody collect from our newspapers of 
1914 all the instances in which German machine- 
gun and howitzer emplacements were discovered 
every time that these same neurotics observed a 
few cubic feet of concrete sunk in the ground? 


Turn The Dial 


N CANADA the C.B.C., which is now entirely 
under government domination, and our news- 
papers have combined to give us the news so colored 
with rosy optimism that they have built up a wide- 
spread suspicion of the honesty of their reports. 
Canadians who want realistic analysis of what is 
happening in Europe should tune in to John 
Gunther, H. V. Kaltenborn, Raymond Gram Swing 
or Elmer Davis. All these men are strongly 
sympathetic with the allied cause, but they are 
talking on the air to a national audience which 
wants as much enlightenment on the course of 
events and the meaning of events as skilled news 
analysts can give. But why should our C.B.C. and 
our Canadian newspaper publishers assume that 
we don’t want the same kind of enlightenment, 
even if it involves the frank recognition of painful 


facts? 
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Canada - One or Nine? 


V 7 vas. THE ROWELL COMMISSION 
was holding its public sittings one of 
the briefs presented to it was that of the 

League for Social Reconstruction.* The League’s 
spokesmen before the commission were handled 
rather roughly by one of the legal windbags, who, 
in accordance with Canadian tradition, are always 
appointed as counsel at high fees to take part in 
investigations which require economists and _ his- 
torians and sociologists. But now that the com- 
mission’s report has been published it becomes 
clear that the outstanding feature of it is that for 
the first time since Confederation our statesmen 
have allowed a body of experts to function without 
imposing on their efforts the dead hand of the 
legal profession. 

In fact, the whole line of argurnent presented by 
the L.S.R. and by many other delegations before 
the commission has been substantially accepted 
in the report. The commissioners have acted as 
statesmen rather than lawyers. They propose that 
we take up again the task, as envisaged by the 
Fathers of Confederation, of establishing a 


national government equipped with powers to deal 
with social and economic problems that are national 
in scope; and they agree with the nationally- 
minded delegations who appeared before them and 


with their own experts that developments since 
1867 necessitate a redistribution of governmental 
functions and burdens in the Canada of 1940. 
They accept the thesis that taxation should be 
used as an instrument of social policy. They agree 
that our Canadian society at present is funda- 
mentally undemocratic in the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity which exist in different sections of the 
country, and they propose a _ new financial 
relationship between the federal and _ provincial 
governments which will make possible a uniform 
standard of welfare services across the whole 
dominion. 

One great virtue of the commission’s report is 
that it debunks the false issue which has been 
raised of centralization versus provincial autonomy. 
As it points out, the real issue facing us is that 
our existing machinery, with its present balance 
between federal and provincial governments, has 
broken down, and that we must build a machine 
with a workable balance. The war makes all their 
arguments on this point even more emphatic. For 
the difficulties of financing the burdens which we 
have imposed upon ourselves by participation in a 
second European war within twenty-five years 


*The L.S.R. brief was later published as a pamphlet with 
the title, “Canada—One or Nine?” 
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are going to be severe enough in all conscience 
without our adding to them by trying to handle 
them with obsolete machinery. 

Essentially, the proposal of the commission is 
that the dominion should relieve the provinces of 
the burden of unemployment relief and of their 
accumulated debt, as well as of certain social 
services such as unemployment insurance and con- 
tributory old age pensions (if they are established), 
and that in return the provinces should give up 
their right to collect personal and corporation 
income tax and inheritance duties. This arrange- 
ment would leave three provinces, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia—with sufficient revenue to 
carry on without more federal assistance. The 
other provinces, in order to maintain services 
which would come up to the average dominion 
standard, would be assisted by annual adjustment 
grants. These are to take the place of the old 
malodorous provincial subsidies which are to be 
abolished altogether; and the new grants are to 
be adjusted every five years on the basis of “fiscal 
need” as determined by a permanent commission of 
financial and economic experts. Provinces who 
borrow money in future will have to do so with 
the consent of the commission if they wish to 
qualify for adjustment grants from the dominion. 
These new financial arrangements are estimated 
to cost the federal treasury an _ additional 
$40,000,000 per year. 

The financial details of the scheme will, of 
course, have to be discussed at a conference of the 
federal with the provincial governments. At the 
moment of writing it is too early to know how the 
calculations of the commission will stand up under 
criticism. But its recommendations are apparently 
made with the enthusiastic unanimity both of the 
members of the commission and of its experts, and 
it is highly unlikely that its figures can be seriously 
challenged. We confess that at the moment we 
cannot understand the ingenious bookkeeping by 
which Quebec becomes due for so large an adjust- 
ment grant; but this undoubtedly has the virtue of 
offering something substantial to the particular 
province which can always most easily be aroused 
by cries of provincial autonomy. The proposals 
for concurrent jurisdiction on such thorny and 
long disputed subjects as companies, marketing 
and insurance, seem to leave plenty of room for 
friction in the future. And there is a new social 
service looming up, that of housing, which, to judge 
from the experience of other countries, will 
certainly require large financial assistance from the 
dominion. But possible dissent on details should 
not prevent us from hailing and supporting the 
main policies embodied in the commission’s report. 

Why should not these recommendations be 
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carried out immediately in the midst of the war? 
They would at once improve the financial situation 
of those sections of the dominion who have suffered 
most from the long depression and from national 
monetary and tariff policies in the past — the 
prairie and the maritime provinces. They would 
ease the strain upon every urban municipality and 
its hard-pressed property-owners whose taxes have 
gone up and up to meet unemployment relief. All 
this would make for a more satisfied and united 
dominion in war time. The additional burden of 
$40,000,000 per year upon the federal treasury 
will not be a major factor in our enormous war 
budgets. In fact it will hardly count at all, for 
the dominion will have new sources of revenue to 
tap in personal and corporation income taxes and 
in inheritance duties, while unemployment will 
cease to be a serious problem. If our leaders 
really want to mobilize our resources effectively 
for war purposes, as they all, provincial and fed- 
eral, profess to do, why not take these practical 
steps toward that end? 


Where will opposition to such effective govern- 
mental reconstruction come from? It will come 
from two sources. There is a large section of our 
business community who don’t want effective 
government in this country, and who, in spite of 
their annoyance at the extra expenditure and worry 
imposed on business by having ten governments 
who levy corporation taxes, are on the whole quite 
happy with a set-up which keeps federal and 
provincial governments wastefully busy in thwart- 
ing one another. The Financial Post, in the same 
issue which contained the announcement of the 
commission’s report, warns its readers that “in 
good times or in the hands of a socialistic central 
government, Canada might find herself saddled 
with an extension of social services far beyond her 
capacity to carry.” And all our heavy thinkers in 
banks and trust companies have been making us 
shiver ever since war broke out with the dire 
possibility that war-time controls set up in Ottawa 
now may impede the business man’s search for 
profits in the post-war era. What all these men 
really abhor is effective government, and they can 
be trusted to do their best to sabotage all efforts to 
realize in practice the recommendations of the 
commission. 


The other source of opposition will, of course, be 
certain provincial governments with their various 
functionaries. |The transfer of income and inher- 
itance taxes to the federal government would 
benefit most citizens of Ontario, including most 
rich citizens, but it would certainly cramp the style 
of Mr. Mitchell Hepburn and Mr. Chester Walters. 
And so we are certain to hear a howl about provin- 
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cial rights. This cry may be successful if the 
people of any province cannot distinguish between 
their interests as citizens and taxpayers and the 
interests of their servants in the provincial capital. 
The danger that faces us is a combination for 
propaganda purposes between the business men 
who don’t want to be regulated by anybody whom 
they can’t control and the provincial (and munici- 
pal) office-holders who want to magnify their own 
importance. 


Will Mr. Mackenzie King have the courage to 
use his big majority at Ottawa to push through 
the reforms recommended by the commission? He 
showed plenty of initiative in carrying the country 
into the war without waiting to consult it. He has 
a friendly Quebec government to negotiate with 
and a discredited Ontario government to fight. If 
he doesn’t show some leadership and drive on this 
issue of re-Confederation he will be remembered 
in history chiefly as a clever tight-rope walker who 
got his country into a second war and left it loaded 
with debt. He has a great opportunity to leave his 
country equipped with the governmental machinery 
which will give it a chance to handle its post-war 
problems effectively. Those problems are going to 
be nearly overwhelming in their magnitude and 
complexity. They cannot be handled successfully 
by a federation in which jurisdictions and financial 
resources are distributed in so fantastic a manner 
as in Canada. They cannot be handled successfully 
by a federal government which lacks either the 
legal power or the political will to plan our national 
future intelligently. 


We should like to close by reminding Mr. King 
of some opinions expressed not long ago by a 
gentleman whom he is reported to regard very 
highly. “What we have failed to see in the past, 
but are dimly apprehending today, is that a pro- 
tective tariff can only be justified in a political 
sense when it is accepted as a segment of a larger 
policy having as its objective the orderly develop- 
ment of the industrial structure of the nation... 
Having taken the first step towards a planned 
economy with the adoption of the National Policy 
in 1879, the dominion has failed thus far to take 
the next step towards the internal development of 
industry and commerce for pre-determined social 
ends. We have been marooned midway between 
our point of departure and our logical destination. 
...A true national policy must take account not 
merely of the selection of industries, but must 
consider as well the inter-relation of industries, 
their regional distribution, and the social values to 
be kept in view in building up the economic frame- 
work of the nation. .. A decent approximation of 
equality of opportunity for development may fairly 
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be demanded as a principle of federal equity... . 
The fact that Canada is organized as a federal state 


reinforces every argument in support of the regu- 


lation of industry and commerce for pre-determined 











social and political objectives.” This quotation is 
taken from the submission on Dominion-Provincial 
Relations which was made in 1934 by Mr. Norman 
Rogers. 


Canadian War Taxation 
J. R. Petrie 


how long the war will last or how much it will 

ultimately cost Canada. But it is possible to 
guess the cost if it lasts for one or two years; and 
in this article I propose to deal with the manner 
in which such war costs should be paid. 

We may usefully consider Canadian tax policy 
in the last war and the trend of revenue receipts 
during the war years. This process may help in 
determining how much revenue we are likely to 
receive from given tax sources. 

In 1914 there were only two items of tax receipts 
in the federal budget—customs duties and excise 
taxes. The federal tax system was 100% regress- 
ive, for such direct taxes as existed then were left 
to the provincial and local governments. The war 
had the effect of inserting a small degree of pro- 
gression into the federal tax system. Special war 
taxes were levied, consisting of taxes on banks, 
trust and loan companies, and insurance companies; 
the general income tax; and the excess profits tax 
—most of which met the theoretical canons of tax 
equity. The balance of the war taxes were 
regressive—sales and excise taxes. Although the 
war tax structure became predominantly pro- 
gressive, and 82% of the war taxes levied from 
1915 to 1920 were based upon income, still the tax 
structure as a whole remained regressive. In fact 
87% of the total taxes from 1915 to 1920 were 
regressive, for the revenue of the federal govern- 
ment was based for the most part on customs, 
excise and sales taxes. 

One should note also the comparative increase in 
taxes and national debt from 1914 to 1919. The 
total tax increase was $107,546,000, or 85%. 
The debt increase for the same period was 
$1,730,989,000, or 427%. The tax increase in the 
period was just enough to pay the interest on the 
national debt in 1919. It is obvious that, while 
unprecedented extra taxes were levied by the 
federal government, the major part of war 
financing was done by borrowing. 

Now let us examine the present tax system of 
Canada. The federal government has the power 
to levy any kind of tax, but the provinces and their 
political subdivisions are limited to direct taxation 
within the province. Broadly the tax system is as 


| T IS, of course, not possible to forecast either 
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follows: a) customs and excise duties are confined 
to the federal government; b) personal income 
taxes are levied by the federal government, six 
provinces, and many municipalities; succession 
duties are confined to the provinces; c) there are 
federal, provincial and municipal sales taxes; d) 
corporation taxes are levied by the dominion and 
provincial governments, and most urban munici- 
palities levy special business taxes; e) for the most 
part, the property tax is left to the municipalities, 
although some of the western provinces levy 
heavy taxes on land. 

In formulating new tax policy it is most import- 
ant to realize the extent of overlapping which exists 
in our present tax system. It is estimated that the 
total tax receipts in Canada for 1938 amounted to 
about one billion dollars, or 20% of the national 
revenue. The provincial and local tax load is 
steadily rising; and if inflation takes place, the rise 
in these taxes must keep pace. Current sessions 
of provincial legislatures are producing increased 
tax rates, and this intensifies the problem of 
raising additional war revenues by the national 
government. 

Let us pass, then, to the potential war revenue 
sources, which are a) taxation and b) borrowing. 
Let us assume that in 1941 we shall need for war 
purposes approximately what was spent in 1919 
—about $450,000,000. This would give us a billion 
dollar budget. While it is inconceivable that all 
of this amount would be raised by taxation (for 
this would mean doubling the present federal tax 
levies) it is a commonly held thesis that the great- 
est possible amount should be raised by taxation. 
What are the possible methods of raising war 
revenue by taxation? 

Excess Profits Taxes. Shortly after the declar- 
ation of war the government enacted an excess 
profits tax, in line with the tax on business profits 
imposed during the last war. The present act is 
badly drafted and is almost certain to be amended 
in the coming session. This form of war tax has 
popular appeal, but the administrative difficulties 
attached to it are very great. The obvious 
difficulty is that of determining what constitutes 
a fair return, and whether the same return is fair 
for all lines of enterprise. We shall probably have 
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an arbitrary uniform return, earnings in excess of 
which will be taxed under the Excess Profits Tax. 
In the last war the peak yield of this tax was 
$44,145,000, which is comparatively small in rela- 
tion to our total war budget of a billion dollars. 

Personal Income Tax. Most people are of the 
opinion that the income tax is an excellent source 
of war revenue because of its elasticity and because 
income is the best criterion of tax-paying ability. 
An examination of the present tax structure, how- 
ever, indicates that the federal government will 
be severely handicapped in efforts to increas? the 
tax to any considerable extent. It must be 
remembered that six of the nine provinces already 
impose a personal income tax, and it is likely that 
Quebec will join them this year. Any analysis of 
income tax rates should take into consideration the 
provincial and local rates. 

Before the present war the dominion tax 
structure was lower than that of the United 
Kingdom, but more steeply progressive in the 
higher brackets. Since the start of the war the 
British tax has been drastically increased in all 
brackets. But in Canada the tax on the upper 
brackets, when local and provincial taxes are 
added, has already approached the saturation point. 
When it is remembered that 382 persons paid, in 
1938, more than one third of the total $41,250,000 
received from the personal income tax, the possi- 
bility of ruining the tax base by further increases is 
obvious. The 382 persons had incomes of more 
than $50,000, most of which is presumably 
unearned. Under tax pressure many of these 
taxpayers can, and do, establish residence in Nassau 
or some other place where there is no income tax. 
They automatically become non-residents, and pay 
a 5% tax on investment income in Canada. - In my 
opinion we can hope for comparatively little tax 
increase on these people. 

The middle and lower brackets could be raised, 
and probably will be. But any substantial increase 
in the middle brackets will skew the rate increase 
and make the tax regressive. The same comment 
holds for the lower brackets, and moreover, the 
evil of regression in the lower brackets would not 
be offset by any appreciable increase in the yield. 
It is suggested by many people that the tax base 
should be broadened ky lowering exemptions. At 
present only about 13% of the employed wage- 
earners pay federal income tax. But the extra cost 
of administration caused by bringing many of these 
people into the income tax structure would not 
justify this procedure. A wage tax is feasible, 
collected at source. The yield would, however, be 
negligible. If 1,000,000 wage-earners were taxed 
at 3%, with a base exemption of $500, the yield 
would not exceed $10,000,000. 
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From the fiscal point of view, the federal income 
tax will be unable to make a very important con- 
tribution to war financing. If the current yield 
were doubled, we should receive only an extra 
$40,000,000. 


Corporation Income Tax. In 1938 the corpora- 
tion income tax yielded $70,608,000, collected from 
14,000 corporations. The tax rate for corporate 
income now stands at 18%. In this field too, there 
is extensive overlapping of federal and provincial 
tax levies, which makes the future yield of federal 
corporation taxes unpromising. While the federal 
tax will likely be increased, it is important to keep 
in mind the effects of the tax on capital investment, 
for new capital will be continuously needed if pro- 
duction is to be not merely maintained but 
increased. Perhaps another $30,000,000 could be 
added to this tax, if earnings hold up. 


Death Duties. The federal government has never 
entered this field of taxation, although many people 
now advocate such action. The estates tax or 
succession duty is one of the few taxes that may be 
classified as “good.” In 1937 the total revenue 
raised from this tax by the provinces was 
$26,621,000. While it is true that the death duty 
rates in this country are not as high as those in 
the United Kingdom, the overlapping and conflict 
of jurisdiction make the tax very high in many 
individual instances. As a matter of fiscal policy 
I think this field should be left to the provinces, 
who will undoubtedly be forced to increase rates 
in the near future. But their exclusive right to 
this tax should only be granted on an agreement 
that they will utilize it instead of increasing cor- 
poration and personal income taxes. 


If our estimates are at all reliable, we might 
receive, for 1941, the following extra war taxes 
on income: $50,000,000 from excess _ profits; 
$40,000,000 from _ personal income taxes; 
$30,000,000 from corporation taxes—a total of 
$120,000,000, out of an anticipated war expenditure 
of $450,000,000 for that year, leaving $330,000,000 
to regressive indirect taxes and borrowing. 


Indirect Taxes. We have already had an increase 
in the excise tax on some commodities, and an 
extension of the 8% sales tax to include gas and 
electricity; and it is certain that excise taxes will 
be levied much more widely and more heavily. In 
1938 we got $142,000,000 from the sales tax. If 
this tax were increased to 10%, assuming the same 
price level, we could get an additional $35,000,000, 
or almost as much as the total revenue in 1938 
from the personal income tax. The other indirect 
levies are also easily imposed, lucrative, and meet 
with little opposition. A 15% sales tax, yielding 
some $220,000,000 is not inconceivable. This is 
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one way in which much of the war costs can be 
financed. 

Borrowing. We have already floated a war loan, 
and in view of the above picture of federal tax 
sources, it is inevitable that a large part of the 
war costs will be raised by borrowing. This pro- 
cedure, in my opinion, is much to be preferred to 
the extension of regressive taxes, such as the sales 
tax, which place a disproportionately heavy burden 
on the shoulders of citizens at or near the margin 
of subsistence. 

Any kind of borrowing, however, will not do. 
The problem of inflation parallels the problem of 
finance. The borrowing must be done at the low- 
est possible rate of interest, and the borrowing 
plan should tie in with the inflation control 
measures that are so widely discussed. Borrow- 
ing, of course, only defers taxation, so that it is 
necessary to consider in what manner the debt is 
to be retired—otherwise the debt service charges 
will operate further to increase taxation in the 
future, when the post-war slump will inevitably 
shrink the various tax bases. 

Capital Levy. Since our argument for borrow- 
ing is based upon a desire to prevent the tax sys- 
tems from being still more regressive, it is essential 
that the war debt be retired by means of a levy 
in accordance with tax-paying ability. There are 
two alternatives—a) heavy income taxes over a 
long period of years—perhaps two decades; and b) 
a capital levy which will repay the debt in one 
drastic stroke. In view of the need for high taxa- 
tion in the post-war years for reconstruction it may 
be desirable to eliminate a long-run war tax policy. 
That means the utilization of a capital levy on all 
capital over a minimum amount, graduated in 
accordance with the size of an individual’s capital 
holdings. The practical problems are considerable, 
but they are far from insoluble. By offering a 
small premium for payment of the levy in liquid 
form—cash, war bonds and other securities—it is 
probable that most of the levy will be available for 
immediate redemption. Since most of the war 
loans will probably be held by persons called upon 
to pay the levy, the government will get back its 
outstanding paper. 

The plan needs proper timing, however, for it 
should be imposed before the post-war deflation 
has set in. 

Inflation Control. There are two major meas- 
ures of inflation control that tie in with war 
finance. First, it is proposed to tax away enough 
consumer purchasing power to prevent price 
inflation from increased consumer demand. This 
is likely to be one of the main arguments used for 
increasing the sales tax, taxing wages, levying 
increased excises. And it is a good argument. It 
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is already being stated that heavy consumer taxa- 
tion is less disastrous than the effects of inflation. 
Nevertheless, I am opposed to any general applica- 
tion of this policy, for we find ourselves in the 
paradox of crushing the masses in order to protect 
them. 

For the present there will be little need of any 
deliberate policy of controlling consumer demand. 
We have not yet reached full employment, and 
perhaps will not approximate it until the peak of 
seasonal employment next fall. It is likely that 
there will be a tapering off after that peak, so that 
we shall not have to exercise this control for some 
time yet. Nevertheless it is important to think 
about what policy should be used. 

In my opinion, we should tap all available invest- 
ment potential by floating “baby” bonds—even 
war savings certificates, as in the last war. It is 
likely that the government can reach even the 
small wage earner by this procedure, and thereby 
reduce consumer purchasing power. 

When we do get round to the task of drastically 
restricting consumer demand so that its pressure 
upon the now limited supply of consumer goods 
may not lead to a disastrous inflation, and when 
the revenue from voluntary loans and from 
increased taxation is not sufficient to meet war 
expenditures, we shall be forced to consider Mr. 
Keynes’ proposals for compulsory savings. He would 
institute a system of “deferred pay” by which the 
government extracts a certain proportion of every 
citizen’s income on the promise of paying it back 
after the war is over. The Keynes plan can be held 
as a reserve plan in case things get out of control. 
The proceeds of this forced savings plan would, of 
course, be used for war purposes, so that the plan 
cuts two ways: it provides war revenue and it 
reduces consumer purchasing power. 

If the Keynes scheme is adopted, however, it is 
necessary at the end of the war to return these 
loans which the government has extracted in the 
form of deferred pay. Such return will serve the 
additional purpose of providing a fund of consumer 
purchasing power at a critical moment, just when 
the war boom collapses. An essential part of Mr. 
Keynes’ plan is a post-war capital levy, such as I 
have already proposed, to provide the funds for the 
return of this deferred pay. 

While it is impossible to predict what revenue 
will be needed for war purposes, it appears that if 
the war continues we shall equal or exceed the cost 
of the last war. If this is true, the tax system, 
which is already 63% regressive, can tolerate but 
a limited amount of extra burden in its present 
form, and the extra burden must lead to even 
further regression. In other words, under a pay- 
as-you-go war policy, the incidence of the costs will 
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be on the lower brackets. For this reason it is 
recommended that a major part of the war costs 
be financed through borrowing, at a low rate of 
interest, using the Keynes forced savings plan to 
serve the purpose of getting revenue and controlling 


O CANADA! 


“I like this motion because it is not limited to the 
organizations suggested . . . I would like to add pacifism, 
disarmament and brotherly love to the things we are 
against.” 

(Mayor William Morrison ot Hamilton, as reported in 
the Toronto Daily Star) 


Denmark . . . (which) had, in the early times, heroes 
who did brave deeds . . . who again and again invaded 
Britain and often with success, now remains supine in 
the face of aggression . . . The mailed fist has struck 
again, and gained a bloodless victory. 

(Editorial entitled “Another Bloodless Conquest,” which 
starts with the words “Where are the Danes of 

yesteryear?”, in The Daily Colonist, Victoria, B.C.) 


“I may be criticized for what I say, but to my mind the 
application of the time-honored British principle of 
justice, that a man is innocent until he is proven guilty, 
makes it almost impossible to curtail the activities of 
these slimy, subversive elements that are at work not only 
in this province, but throughout the entire country.” 
(The Honorable Gordon D. Conant, K.C., attorney-general 

of Ontario, as reported in The Globe and Mail, Toronto) 


Souvenir hunters have offered the jail staff, who wit- 
nessed the hanging of Reginald White, Thursday, sums 
up to $100 for various articles he owned. Shortly after 
the black flag was raised following the hanging, an 
attempt was made to haul it down and cart it off. 

(Special news report from Kitchener, Ont., in the 
Toronto Daily Star) 


Brigadier J. Sutherland Brown (speaking to the Vic- 
toria branch of the Royal Society of St. George) . . . traced 
the history of the British army and said it always came 
out on top. ‘Even the Americans didn’t really win the 
revolution,’ he said, ‘we just gave it to them—the Royal 
Navy, for once, was off the job.’ ... Replying to the 
toast to St. George, Rev.George Turpin, army chaplain, 
said the empire had to be roused out of its respectability 
to feel the challenge of St. George. . . Major Cuthbert 
Holmes, replying to the toast to Canada, urged this 
country, if it wished to avoid war in future, to always be 
prepared for war. ‘Ready or ruin’ should be the Canadian 
watchword, he said. He asked his audience to forget, or 
deny, ‘the stuff you read in the papers of other countries 
about Britain grabbing this and that.’ 

(Victoria Daily Times, Wednesday, Apr. 24, 1940) 


This month’s prize of $1 or a six months’ subscription 
goes to Mr. J. D. Piper, 171 Indian Road, Toronto, who 
was the first of several readers to send in an account of 
Mayor Morrison’s remarkable speech. Contributions to 
this column are welcomed; original clippings should be 
sent with name and date of paper. 
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Civil Liberties 


ITH THE increasing war tempo in Europe, hysterical 

demands at home for the further suppression 
of traditional liberties grow apace. Ontario’s attorney- 
general, Mr. Conant, still claims the limelight with 
his latest plea that he cannot cope with “subversive 
elements” unless suspected people are considered guilty 
until proven innocent. But he was nearly pushed 
off the bandwagon the past month by Hamilton’s 
Mayor Morrison, who wants to disenfranchise these 
enemies within, and make brotherly love an indictable 
offence: ardent patrioteers across the country are 
flocking to the colors to preserve us from Fifth 
Column activities, and there is talk in Hamilton of 
supplying these “minute men” with arms, but Ottawa, 
according to inspired reports, is not considering any 
sweeping internment of enemy aliens for the present. 
Another inspired news-story from Winnipeg tells of 
a communist plot to cripple Canada’s war effort and 
cites as evidence that party’s efforts to have the 
Defense of Canada Regulations amended! {After meting out 
stiff penalties of 3 years, and $2,000 or an additional 
year, to Harry Binder, and 24 years, and $1,000 
or 6 additional months, to Louis Binder and Roy 
Saunders for printing antiwar propaganda, Justice 
Chevrier of Ottawa declared the Communist party an 
illegal organization under the D. of C. Regulations. 
Mr. Conant was delighted, but red raids, except for 
Kitchener, have been held up pending an appeal of 
the decision. {The budget of Section 39 prosecutions 
continues slim. In Hamilton, Victor Guy and Robert 
Keays have finally been sentenced: 4 months determinate 
and 8 months indeterminate, while Grace Fugler 
was acquitted because of lack of evidence; and the 
R.C.M.P. are probing two civic employes suspected of 
communist sympathies. {John Goeldi, a Toronto Swiss, 
was released due to lack of evidence, following a charge 
laid by a soldier that he was spreading false reports 
prejudicial to recruiting. {In Montreal an instalment 
furniture company has finally been permitted to 
remove the furniture from F. X. Lessard’s home 
which was padlocked some time ago when he received 
a two-year sentence. And that redoubtable champion 
of liberty, M. Duplessis, is currently damning the 
radio censorship regulations which he considers a 
threat to that liberty for which we are fighting abroad. 
As President Roosevelt once remarked: “It all depends 
upon whose baby has the measles . . . ” John Perozek 
of Brandon got 15 months for distributing a Communist 
leaflet. {Encouraging news from the home front: 
some 150 delegates and 200 observers attended the 
national conference for civil liberty in wartime, held 
recently in Montreal. Winnipeg Civil Liberties Union 
have submitted a brief to parliament on revision of the 
D. of C. Regulations, as have the civil liberties group 
in Toronto. The Vancouver Youth Council raised 
their voice against curtailment of liberty, as well as 
innumerable other labor, church and other groups 
across the country. And the government did not 
consider the censorship of speeches in parliament. 
111 publications have been banned so far, including 
a number still circulating freely in Britain. {300 
soldiers went on the rampage in Regina, smashing 
the windows of restaurants bearing foreign names. 
No charges were laid. 
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Forum has already carried extended comment 

on the results of the federal election, 
particularly as they affect the C.C.F. It may be 
useful to continue the discussion. From the state 
of the C.C.F. organization across the country and 
from the spirit of its workers and supporters, it is 
clear that the movement was definitely encouraged, 
even if somewhat disappointed, by the results. Is 
the feeling of encouragement merely the zealot’s 
optimism or is it justified by cold statistics? 

Let us compare the results with those of 1935. 
First in the country as a whole. In 1935 the C.C.F. 
ran 118 candidates. In 1940 they had only 95 
candidates in the field. Yet the total C.C.F. popular 
vote in the recent election was as great as and, 
probably, slightly greater than in 1935. (The last 
tabulation made by the Canadian Press gave the 
C.C.F. a total of over 370,000 as against 392,000 
in 1935. But at the time there were still some 700 
polls to be heard from, most of them in the western 
provinces and more than 400 of them in Saskatche- 
wan. I estimate that these polls will yield the 
C.C.F. an additional 20 to 25 thousand votes, 
bringing the total vote up to that of 1935.) This 
means that the average vote per C.C.F. candidate 
increased by some 800 or by 25%. (1935, 3,328; 
1940, 4,100 approximately.) The representation in 
the House was increased by one. 

The comparison of the results in the country as 
a whole is not very helpful, however, because there 
is really no basis of comparison in Ontario. In 
1935 this province had 50 C.C.F. candidates. In 
1940 there were only 24. In other words, the 
C.C.F. could not be, and was not, a force in the 
election as far as Ontario was concerned since it 
contested only one quarter of the seats. The same 
is true to an even greater extent for the province 
of Quebec where only four out of 65 constituencies 
were contested; and New Brunswick where only 
one out of 12 seats had a C.C.F. candidate. 

The only legitimate comparison is one confined 
to the four western provinces. In 1935 the C.C.F. 
had 65 candidates in these provinces who polled a 
total of 256,000 votes. In 1940 there were 60 C.C.F. 
candidates whose total popular vote will probably 
be close to 315,000, or an increase of about 23%. 
The increase in the average vote per candidate is 
even greater, amounting to about 33%, due to the 
decrease in the number of candidates. While the 
increase in the vote took place mainly in 
Saskatchewan, there were significant increases in 
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British Columbia and Manitoba and a slight one 
even in Alberta. Furthermore, the C.C.F. polled 
about 25% of the total vote cast in the provinces 
west of the Great Lakes. It polled a significantly 
larger vote than the Conservative party and 
elected the same number of members. The con- 
clusion is, clearly, that in western Canada the 
C.C.F. is already the second party and not any 
longer a struggling third party. The single C.C.F. 
victory in Nova Scotia is of very great significance 
not only because it means C.C.F. representation in 
parliament from the east but also because of its 
trade union connection. Within one and a half 
years after their affiliation with the C.C.F. the 
miners of Cape Breton succeeded in sending one 
representative to the provincial legislature and one 
man to the federal parliament. This fact will, no 
doubt, influence organized labor in Canada towards 
closer cooperation with the party. 

No doubt many supporters of the C.C.F. hoped 
for more. Leading people in the party were, how- 
ever, disappointed on only two counts: the loss of 
the Vancouver and Winnipeg seats and the failure 
to get any representation from Alberta. As for 
the rest, one may have hoped for more but one did 
not seriously expect more, mainly because of the 
war situation and because of the state of organiza- 
tion in central Canada. 

It is false to believe, as Mr. Pemberton apparent- 
ly does in his article in the last issue of the Forum, 
that a more aggressive war policy by the C.C.F. 
would have brought better election results. Almost 
as false is the opinion, which has also been ex- 
pressed, that had the party declared itself as 
entirely opposed to Canada’s participation it would 
have received more support. The latter is obvious- 
ly wishful thinking on the part of those who are 
in favor of non-participation. The view ex- 
pressed by Mr. Pemberton is, however, also false. 
It is not possible for the C.C.F. to compete with 
the old parties in patriotism and imperialism and 
it is futile to try to do so. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that the war situa- 
tion was a serious handicap to the C.C.F., but for 
different reasons. In such a crisis the electorate 
closes its mind entirely to the discussion of funda- 
mental social issues and instinctively shuns change 
of any sort. In a war election, even more than at 
any other time, people cannot be induced to sup- 
port a struggling third party. This is an addition- 
al reason why in the west, where the C.C.F. is 
recognized as a strong political force, its support 
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increased even in a war election; while in Ontario 
and Quebec where it had 28 candidates out of a 
total of 147 it could not get any popular votes 
other than the convinced, rock-bottom labor and 
socialist support. In short, it was not the war 
policy of the C.C.F. which was the handicap; it 
was simply the fact of war. Any other war policy 
would, I am convinced, have made little, if any, 
difference to the election result. 

(For purposes of record it is necessary to state 
the obvious proposition that to try to arrive at a 
correct war policy on the basis of possible electoral 
support is not only questionable in principle but 
shortsighted politically. The only consideration 
which is admissible, other than questions relating 
to the nature of the war and the Canadian social- 
ist’s concern with it, is the internal unity and 
future strength of the party.) 

Most people always tend to look for programatic 
explanations for electoral victory or defeat. And 
since it is a common human failing (probably no 
less true of the present writer than of other 
people) to exaggerate a minor difference of 
emphasis into a major difference of policy, it is 
not too difficult to produce an elaborate theoretical 
explanation, particularly in the case of electoral 
failure. Such explanations were attempted in the 
last issue of this paper by Messrs. Pemberton and 
Spencer. While both gentlemen draw attention 
to some important points which are sometimes 
overlooked, they do not, in my opinion, touch the 
real problem. And they fail to touch the problem 
because it is something much more simple and 
mundane than program, metaphorical jam or 
offending class analyses. 

Criticisms of the C.C.F. are often terribly con- 
fusing. The doctrinaire “proletarian” never 
ceases to accuse the C.C.F. of being thoroughly 
middle class. The doctrinaire “salarian” never 
ceases to complain that the C.C.F. is too working- 
class. The “self-styled Marxist” never fails to 
point out that the C.C.F. is diluting its pure social- 
ist objective by sponsoring reform measures. The 
“modern, ‘emancipated’ socialist” is equally certain 
that the C.C.F. is wasting too much energy on 
presenting its future plans and should concentrate 
more on “jam today.” The only possible conclu- 
sion must be that they are all wrong and therefore, 
dialectically, all right — which is probably as it 
should be. 

The fact is that where the C.C.F. has succeeded 
in organizing its support it has usually reached 
most classes of the community. The results in the 
four western provinces show that C.C.F. support 
came from the farming and urban middle class as 
well as from the industrial workers. The results 
in Ontario show equally conclusively that our 
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candidates received just as varied support in this 
province — wherever there was any organization. 
The same is, broadly speaking, true for the 
important point made by Mr. Spencer. The part 
which the C.C.F. plays in local bodies, organizations 
and movements connected with the daily problems 
of the people is directly proportional to the state 
of organization. In short, wherever the C.C.F. 
has failed to reach certain sections of the people 
or has not played its part in solving local needs 
it has been much more, if not entirely, because of 
inadequate organization and not because of any 
failure to appreciate what is really necessary. 
This is not to suggest that there may not be room 
for very great improvement in the method and 
form of the C.C.F. approach to the Canadian 
people. No doubt improvement will continue to 
be made and concrete suggestions as to the line 
which such improvement should follow are greatly 
needed. 

This is the problem: Firstly, to organize the 
thousands of C.C.F. supporters and, secondly, to 
train them to do their job as citizens and as C.C.F. 
workers effectively. Naturally, the more attractive 
the program and the more effective the work of 
the existing C.C.F. organization, the easier will it 
be to attract new workers and new support. That’s 
really the other phase of the problem — the phase 
that creates the difficulty. Weak performance 
results in weak organization; weak organization 
can’t do any better. The solution lies not in 
emphasizing the weakness of the performance nor 
in seeking a perfect theoretical approach. It lies 
in strengthening the organization on the basis of 
those who have already accepted the program and 
improving the performance, not in discussion but 
in actual work and through the experience gained 
from day to day. 

The recent election showed that the C.C.F. has 
a minimum of reliable support in every part of 
the country. If it had been possible to run candi- 
dates in a majority of constituencies that basic 
support would probably have amounted to more 
than 600,000 votes. This in spite of the war. At 
the same time it is clear that, unless the Conserva- 
tive party undergoes some miraculous change, it 
will decline rapidly. For the prestige of the 
Conservatives has never been lower in the history 
of this country and while they managed to retain 
the same number of seats they lost every one of 
their leaders. In fact, of the three opposition 
parties, the C.C.F. was the only one to emerge 
from the election with gains in strength, prestige 
and morale. Hence the feeling of encouragement 
manifest in its ranks. 

The war is both a challenge and an opportunity. 
A challenge because of the fundamental issues at 
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stake in this war; an opportunity because people’s 
minds are being shaken out of their traditional 
grooves. To meet the challenge and to be prepared 
for the opportunity, the C.C.F. must become much 
stronger than it now is — most particularly in 
Ontario. To achieve this, the present friends and 





supporters of the C.C.F. will have to give much 
more of their time, energy and money than they 
have ever done. On the whole, the C.C.F. has a 
pretty good idea as to “what” needs to be said and 
done. It lacks the means and people to say and 
do it. 


The British Case -- a Contrast 


G. M. A. Grube 


the war rages with increasing intensity, many 

of us are apt to feel impatient of any dis- 
cussion of war aims, of any attempt to foresee upon 
what general lines a better world can be rebuilt. 
However natural, such impatience is short-sighted 
and may well be dangerous. No one suggests, of 
course, that those responsible for the direction of 
military affairs should divert their energies to 
discussions of the peace to come. But governments 
as a whole must prepare themselves, and the 
ordinary citizen has many hours of impatient 
leisure which he might well occupy by trying to 
look ahead. When the war is over—and victory 
may well come very abruptly—the world will be 
faced with terrifyingly difficult problems which 
no hastily conceived impromptu measures will 
solve, for the history of the last twenty years has 
made it very clear once more that a permanent 
peace does not necessarily follow a victory. Every- 
thing will then depend, and should depend, upon 
the kind of settlement made by the politicians; and 
our politicians are only likely to lead in the 
direction in which they are pushed. It is therefore 
essential that as many of us as possible learn to 
push in the right direction, which we cannot do 
unless we somehow find our bearings through 
world chaos from the past into the future. 


. S THE TEMPO OF BATTLE quickens and 


To do this effectively we should not hide our 
differences. Free discussion of war aims has 
proceeded with vigor in England throughout the 
nine months of war, and is so proceeding today. 
As the British House of Commons has not sur- 
rendered its right to criticize, has been in constant 
session and asserted itself with immediate effect, 
so the citizen of Great Britain has continued to 
assert his right to free discussion. He is thereby 
preparing himself for the coming of peace. 
Canadians should do the same, for they can hardly 
be said to have less leisure than the British. The 
three parties of Britain are united for the prosecu- 
tion of the war; they none the less continue to 
discuss, each from its own point of view, both the 
reasons for their fighting and the purposes for 
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which they fight, nor do they hide the fact that 
these ultimate purposes are very different. 

It is essential that these differences be clearly 
understood; and some of them at least are 
illustrated in striking contrast by two recent pub- 
lications.* Lord Lloyd gives the Tory view, and it 
is introduced by a highly laudatory preface from 
Lord Halifax; while Mr. Arthur Greenwood, now 
the second Labor member of the inner war cabinet, 
gives that of Labor. The unity of immediate pur- 
pose is not far to seek; both want to prevent at 
all costs the Nazi domination of Europe. In the 
present life and death struggle they stand side by 
side, but how different their reading of the past 
and their hopes for the future! 

Whereas Mr. Greenwood hates Nazism because 
of its barbarity at home and abroad, and saw from 
the first that racialism and the suppression of all 
liberty in Germany inevitably must make Nazism 
the enemy of civilization and liberty everywhere, 
Lord Lloyd shows little concern or understanding 
for the implications of Nazism as such. Indeed, as 
a good Municheer, he tells us that “as late as March 
2, 1939, two alternatives were still open” to Hitler, 
and that Hitler Germany might even then have 
re-entered “in the spirit of fellowship, the comity 
of civilized nations.” “The door had been opened 
wide at Munich; Herr Hitler had even stepped 
halfway across the threshold.” The misreading of 
the dynamic force of the Hitler system would not 
be irrelevant, except that this was written during 
the present war. The Municheer—be it Lord 
Lloyd or Sir Nevile Henderson—still refuses to 
face facts. He ‘insists on seeing in Hitler a good 
man gone wrong, rather than one completely wrong 
from the beginning, in his whole philosophy of life. 
Has Lord Lloyd, even now, not read Mein Kampf? 

He shows clearly when, to him, Hitler went 
wrong finally. The German-Soviet pact “was 
Hitler’s final apostasy.” It was the betrayal of 
Europe. Apostasy from what? When was Hitler 
a good European? The Labor party saw the 
* WHY WE FIGHT, Labor’s Case: Arthur Greenwood; 

Musson (Routledge); pp. 222; $1.75 


THE BRITISH CASE: Lord Lloyd; Collins (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode); pp. 61; 25c 
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betrayal of European civilization much earlier, in 
the racial persecutions, the murder of all freedom 
in Germany itself, the nationalism gone mad and 
the political gangsterism that lie at the very core of 
Hitlerism. 

For the Labor party, as good democrats, have 
a hatred of all dictatorships. They never liked any 
of them. But the British Tory reserves all his 
hatred for Stalin — and now for a Hitler gone 
wrong because he made friends with Stalin— 
while he shows nothing but sympathy and even 
admiration for the authoritarian systems of Por- 
tugal, Spain and Poland (“the government of 
Poland itself was definitely authoritarian”). But 
it is the attitude to Italian Fascism that is the most 


startling (pp. 37-8) : 


“Above all, the Italian genius has developed, in 
the characteristic Fascist institutions, a highly 
authoritarian regime which, however, threatens 
neither religious nor economic freedom, nor the 
security of other European nations.” 


Abyssinia, of course, is not in Europe, and if the 
peace of Europe was threatened then, it was pre- 
sumably the fault of the League of Nations; but 
surely Albania is in Europe, and Mussolini seems 
to have done quite a bit of threatening around the 
Mediterranean since. 


“The Italian system is founded on two rocks; first, 
the separation of church and state and the 
supremacy of the church in matters not only of 
faith but of morals; second, the rights of labor. 
The political machinery of Fascism is, indeed, 
built on trade unionism while that of Germany is 
built on the ruins of the labor movement.” 


The British Trade Union Congress and the Labor 
party, Ernest Bevin and Herbert Morrison, will 
no doubt see to it that Lord Lloyd’s ideas of the 
rights of labor are not imported from Italy into 
England. And we must suppose that morals have 
nothing to do with politics, which in Italy is no 
doubt true enough. 

This difference of outlook is still very relevant, 
this pathetic refusal to believe in the existence of 
the Rome-Berlin axis, or that Franco is anything 
but a gentleman or his opponents, the Spanish 
government itself, were anything but thugs. 
British aristocrats have to get slapped in the streets 
of Rome before they will believe that Mussolini 
isn’t one of the boys. And then the hatred of 
Stalin, not because he is a dictator obviously, but 
for his economic system. Our own reactionaries 
show the same blindness when they shout about 
a red peril but refuse to see the far more insidious 
fascist peril. A great many British Conservatives 
recovered from this blindness, but the general out- 
look which caused it is by no means dead, even in 
them. oe 
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There is no need to emphasize here that Mr. 
Greenwood’s interpretation of events is totally 
different. Even though he pulls his punches in 
reviewing the recent past, he has no difficulty in 
showing that Labor saw things more clearly, 
as indeed did others, namely, the small Liberal 
party and in their own until recently ineffective 
way, the rebel Conservative group. Even though 
he lays greater emphasis on the gains already 
secured in the development of democracy at home 
than on its shortcomings—at this time and in this 
context a natural approach — Mr. Greenwood is 
well aware of shortcomings and failures on the 
home front. “British Labor knows, perhaps better 
than anybody else, not only the evils that remain, 
but the remedies that may be applied.” “War may 
alter the method but it cannot alter the socialist 
purpose, which is to bend all our national resources 
to public ends.” 

It is when they look to the future that the differ- 
ence between Tory and Socialist attains its full 
significance. Here the great question is the 
development of some form of international codper- 
ation. It is true that to attempt any detailed 
description of the future Europe is at this time 
somewhat academic, but all serious students of 
international affairs are agreed that complete 
national sovereignty is an anachronism in the 
present world, that some form of international 
authority—be it called a League or a Federation 
or what not — must somehow be established if 
Europe is not to be torn by recurrent wars until 
its civilization perish from exhaustion. 

Mr. Greenwood deals somewhat summarily with 
the future because he is concerned to show rather 
why Labor fights than what it fights for. But 
the general lines of his thought are perfectly clear 
and they are of course in accordance with the 
expressed aims of his party; peace by codperation 
between all European countries and the surrender 
of complete sovereignty. This will not be easy, 
but it is the essential minimum if chaos is to be 
avoided. Nationalism is then but a means to inter- 
nationalism, in some form. 

But this is not Lord Lloyd’s purpose. The prin- 
ciple for which we fight, he tells us, is “the 
principle of national independence” as against 
“the internationalism of Moscow.” The rights of 
nationalities “are not legal abstractions, not the 
inventions of politicians, but one of the rocks on 
which our Christian civilization is founded.” There 
is no indication that those rights are in any way 
limited by duties to humanity as a whole. 


“The need that all men have to be governed is 
only compatible with freedom within a commun- 
ity small and homogeneous enough to realize its 
common interests, to desire and to need the same 











type of institution, and to be able to enjoy the 
benefits of efficient administration without sacri- 
ficing popular control.” 


This is in effect Aristotle’s definition of the city 
states of ancient Greece; it does not seem to be 
very applicable to the great modern colonial 
empires, nor indeed the great federal nations. And 
if by “all men,” only Europeans are meant, it is 
appropriate to remember that the Greek city states 
perished as the homes of political freedom precisely 
because they failed to rise above the idea of the 
state defined by Aristotle and here so unsuitably 
revived for the modern world. 


Lord Lloyd deplores that even in England some 
people should want “instead of the German 
tyranny over Europe, some alternative form of 
political and economic strait-jacket.” This is the 
echo for the future of that strange admiration for 
the “independent and self-supporting industrial 
system” of Italy, Spain, Portugal and Greece. The 
goal to which these views inevitably lead is the 
economic nationalism or autarky which all econo- 
mists agree to be in large part responsible for the 
parlous state of the modern economic system, plus 
that national sovereignty which all competent 
students agree must somehow be limited. The 
author admits that “between free nations as 
between free men the risk of disputes cannot be 
eliminated” but he adds that “no solution which 
looks to any different end will ever be accepted by 
the British people.” 


I hope and believe that the British Tory is 
wrong and the British Socialist right, that the 
British people will not only accept but demand the 
kind of settlement which Labor and _ Liberals 
advise, one based on freedom and codperation 
within nations and between nations. Freedom, 
like peace, is indivisible, and those who begin by 
declaring war on their own people must necessarily 
end by declaring war upon the whole world. The 
British people have so far managed to preserve, in 
war time, more freedom and democracy than any 
other belligerent. They are the more likely to 
seek a democratic solution which presupposes a 
limitation of national sovereignty. 


This is the fundamental choice that will have to 
be made when hostilities cease; either, with Lord 
Lloyd, we shall attempt to restore the status quo, 
the international anarchy, or we shall attempt to 
give new expression to the directing idea which, last 
time, led to the League of Nations. The result will 
necessarily be imperfect, but the two possible direc- 
tions are quite clear, and quite incompatible. 


The choice is one that every citizen will have to 
make. And we shall do well to try and understand 
beforehand the full implications of each alternative. 
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Meet Mr. Millard 


Murray Cotterill 


Hepburn, Kingfish of Ontario and onion- 

farmer extraordinary, seems to be well on 
the way to popular oblivion. It appears that he 
bet on the wrong horse in the last federal election. 
On the surface this will be hard on St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Mr. Hepburn has done a lot for his home 
town, what with mental hospitals and air force 
scandals. There’s nothing like a famous “native 
son” to put a town in the headlines. 


St. Thomas needn’t worry. Even if Mr. Hepburn 
is on the way out, another native son is on the way 
up. Peculiarly enough, it was native son Hepburn 
who gave his successor the first “big break” and 
got him into the headlines. We refer, of course, to 
C. H. Millard, late of the historic Oshawa strike 
and now national secretary of the Canadian 
Committee for Industrial Organization. 

Mr. Millard received scant attention from the 
newshawks when he was merely the local leader of 
a small town union dispute. But St. Thomas blood 
is thicker than newspaper ink. No sooner had Mr. 
Hepburn heard of this unwarranted inattention 
than he determined to do something for his fellow 
townsman. He went so far as to make Mr. Millard 
and his little strike an issue in the provincial election 
campaign. Of course, the general drift of Mr. 
Hepburn’s pronouncements was hardly a recom- 
mendation for Mr. Millard. In fact the impression 
left after reading the average newspaper was that 
Mr. Millard was something too horrible to tolerate. 
But then Mr. Hepburn has always held to the 
publicity theory that “every knock is a boost.” 

Mr. Millard took it in good part. He played 
right up to the wizard of Queen’s Park. Not only 
did the union win the strike but Mr. Millard 
emerged as a veritable hero among the organized 
workers of the province. 

There are several points of resemblance between 
these two famous St. Thomasites. Like “Mitch,” 
Millard is of average height. He inclines toward 
the plump side. He possesses a round and cherubic 
countenance. He has a slight cleft, which is very 
close to a dimple, in the middle of his chin. 

There the similarity ends. While Mr. Hepburn 


| CCORDING TO recent reports Mitchell F. 
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has never professed to be averse to a not too quiet 
evening of fellowship, Mr. Millard is somewhat of 
a Puritan. He doesn’t drink, doesn’t smoke and 
doesn’t chew. While he can get angry upon 
occasion his language on such occasions could hardly 
be called picturesque. 

One interesting story is told of these personal 
peculiarities. It appears that an old-time Toronto 
labor boss had just met Mr. Millard. He had sug- 
gested a beer and Mr. Millard ‘had politely declined. 
He offered a cigarette and Mr. Millard declined 
again. Someone else suggested gum. Still Mr. 
Millard didn’t click. Finally, when a bystander 
whispered that Mr. Millard didn’t even enjoy pro- 
fanity, the old-timer drew himself up in righteous 
indignation. 

“Hell!” he exploded, “he’ll never get anywhere 
in the labor movement!’ 

But Mr. Millard has got somewhere in the labor 
movement. Maybe he represents a new era, or 
something. 

A further point of divergence between Mitch and 
Charlie is the manner in which they treat their 
associates. Hepburn belongs to the “do it or else” 
school. He issues orders and countermands orders 
with the facility of an armchair strategist. The 
members of his cabinets have long since realized 
that they are merely an audience. Those who don’t 
make good audiences, such as Mr. Roebuck or Mr. 
Croll, go to Ottawa or become privates in the army. 

Mr. Millard belongs to the “let’s discuss it” or 
“ask and you shall receive” school. He is decept- 
ively quiet and easy-going, loves paying out rope 
in which his opponents can get snarled. He never 
interferes where he is not wanted, yet, for some 
amazing reason, invariably gets his own way in 
the long run. 

What is the background of this latest product of 
St. Thomas? 

His father was a carpenter, working for the 
Michigan Central out of St. Thomas. The young 
Millard attended public school in the home town 
and then, following a family move, settled down 
in Gravenhurst for a high school education. At 
18 years of age he was a sergeant in the local 
militia. The war’s outbreak found him enlisted in 
the 122nd (Muskoka) Battalion and soon serving 
overseas as a warrant officer in the Forestry 
Companies and later transferred to the 4th 
C.M.R.’s. 

During the war-time election he served as D.R.O. 
for an army polling subdivision. He now rather 


shamefacedly admits that he was a strong Tory 
and ardent supporter of the Borden government, 
but blames this incident upon the fact that his 
politics were then traditional rather than intelligent. 
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During the war the elder Millard died. Charlie 
returned to Canada, established himself in Oshawa 
and secured work at the motor plant as a body 
builder. 

Oshawa at that time was a rapidly growing 
municipality. The capitalist bug was in the air 
and Millard, like a lot of others, decided to forsake 
the ranks of the proletariat and head out for the 
seemingly greener pastures of individual enterprise. 
He was swept into the building trade as a carpenter. 
From there into contracting and building. The 
final fall from grace was completed when he found 
himself owner of a planing mill and woodworking 
shop. 

The fates might grant a holiday but they are 
relentless in the long run. Millard might be 
allowed a sample dish of rugged individualism but 
was not fated to have it as a steady diet. Came 
the depression. When the fog lifted, the planing 
mill had vanished. Minus property and minus 
employment, Millard was again safe in the bosom 
of the proletariat. 

There followed a long and desperate period of 
poverty. Relief was the family refuge. Yet during 
this period of inaction, fate was working from 
another direction. 

The C.C.F. came to Oshawa. Millard attended its 
first meeting. Before the evening was over he had 
made his decision. He entered the C.C.F. with all 
the enthusiasm of a religious convert and has never 
left it since. 

Soon after he was back again at General Motors. 
The C.C.F. had revived the latent fires of unionism 
carried over from his father. Millard, along with 
a group of sympathizers, quietly set to work to 
form a union local. With the entry of the United 
Automobile Workers into the province, organiza- 
tion came out in the open. Oshawa became a union 
town overnight. Millard was elected local presi- 
dent. Since that time he has constantly walked in 
an aura of headlines. 

You all know the story of that strike. You all 
know that the union won. You all know that the 
Oshawa strike was a marvel of management and 
non-violence. Not all the fulminations of Queen’s 
Park or all the -wealth of General Motors could 
prevent an eventual victory for the workers. 

Since that time Mr. Millard has been steadily 
climbing the ladder of Canadian unionism. Firstly, 
he was catapulted to the international board of his 
union. Then he was appointed C.I.0. representative 
in Canada. Today, now that Canadian C.I.O. 
unions have been granted autonomy by John L. 
Lewis, he is secretary of the Canadian Committee 
for Industrial Organization. Unquestionably, if 
the coming merger of C.I.0. All-Canadian Congress 
and independent industrial unions takes place as 
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expected, Millard is one of the C.1.0. figures who 
will be an effective partner of the experienced and 
influential Mosher, and will make an excellent 
liaison between the national and_ international 
groupings. 

During all of these union developments he has 
never lost sight of his earlier socialist convictions. 
He still prefers to be known as a socialist who has 
gone into the union movement rather than a union- 
ist who has gone into the socialist movement. For 
that reason he is able to calmly override all the 
prejudices and bitter memories which have para- 
lyzed labor action in Canada for over twenty years. 
Millard blithely gallops into all sorts of places where 
other union angels fear to tread. 


He firmly believes that, before long, all the 
unions in Canada will be taking political action 
through the C.C.F. and all the urban C.C.F.’ers will 
be taking economic action through the unions. If 
what has happened in Nova Scotia is any criterion 
of future developments, he is gradually seeing these 
dreams come true. 


From both union and C.C.F. points of view 
Millard is an ideal man for positions of leadership. 


His father was a log cabin pioneer. Apart from 
his socialism and unionism, Millard is a veteran of 
the last war, an active member of the fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, an ex-leader of a 
young man’s Bible class and noted for his Sunday- 
school activities. Even today this religious back- 
ground sticks out in all his union and political 
activities. Such a philosophy, reinforced by un- 
impeachable personal habits, makes the usual 
epithets of “Red,” “Agitator” and “Dangerous 
Character” seem rather ridiculous. Since he can- 
not be avoided and cannot be libelled, he must be 
faced. And facing him is something that Ontario 
politicians will find decidedly unpleasant. 

What the future holds is still uncertain. But 
there is no cause for St. Thomas to worry. Admit- 
tedly, native son Hepburn is on the decline. There 
may be no more mental hospitals and no more air 
force scandals. But, in his place, native son Millard 
is on the upgrade. And if Millard keeps on the way 
he is going he may leave behind a Canada which 
has less use for mental hospitals and less use for 
air force training schools. From almost any way 
you look at it, the newcomer is the best of the 
bargain. 


Goebbels’ Montreal Allies 


James Ritchie 


What is the explanation of the crop of rumors 
that came apparently from Stockholm two 
days after the German invasion of Norway? 
The recapture of Narvik, Bergen, Trondheim 
and Oslo were all reported. Possibly over- 
enthusiastic and _ uncritical acceptance of 
rumor? Possibly, the rumors came from 
German sources. If you do not at once see 
how stories of German defeats should be Nazi 
propaganda, remember that during the war in 
Poland the German wireless, pretending to 
be British, told the Poles that Britain was 
sending so many thousands of aeroplanes to 
Poland, bombing Germany and so forth. Hav- 
ing raised Polish spirits, Dr. Goebbels had the 
charming task of depressing the Poles by tell- 
ing them that these were British lies. I suspect 
a similar technique on this occasion. The 
spirits of the British people and of those who 
sympathize with the Allied cause all over the 
world, especially in America, were to be 
fortified by these accounts of British successes ; 
the contradictions would then have the double 
effect of depressing morale and of making 
people more sceptical in the future about all 
news from the Allied side—Critic in the 
New Statesman and Nation, April 20. 
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Reports from Stockholm which may have 
been invented by the enemy had aroused 
expectations which were never justified and 
which were certainly never endorsed by any 
minister.—Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons during debate on 
Norway. 


HE MANNER in which The Gazette, 

I Montreal’s morning paper, self-styled “Can- 

ada’s Best Newspaper,” and the Montreal 
Daily Star, the evening paper, self-styled “Canada’s 
Greatest Newspaper,” played up unconfirmed 
reports and rumors during the three weeks of the 
Norwegian campaign, made them useful, if uncon- 
scious, allies of Dr. Joseph Goebbels. Not without 
blame, however, is the British Ministry of 
Information, which did nothing to contradict or 
deny these reports that came principally from 
Stockholm. 

The principal headlines or headline from page 
one of The Gazette and The Star have been taken 
every day (save Sunday when no paper is pub- 
lished) from the start of the German invasion to 
the announcement by Neville Chamberlain of the 
withdrawal of Allied forces from central Norway. 
At the risk of boring the reader every day has 
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been taken so as to make it quite clear that it was 
not a case of an occasional exaggeration or error 
but one of constant exaggeration and falsehood. 

The figures in brackets after each headline listed 
below indicate the number of columns across which 
“the news” was splashed. The ordinary newspaper 
has eight columns, therefore the figure eight 
represents a banner headline. 


GERMANS INVADE DENMARK, SEIZE 
COPENHAGEN (8) 
LAND TROOPS IN NORWAY, BERGEN, 
TRONDHEIM (8) 
Gazette, April 9 


BRITISH AID EN ROUTE TO NORWAY (8) 
POWERFUL UNITS AT SEA (3) 
CHAMBERLAIN REVEALS (3) 

Star, April 9 


First British troops landed in central Norway 
on April 16, naval forces landed on April 14. 


R.A.F. BOMBS DAMAGE NAZI CRUISER AT 
BERGEN (8) 
LONDON HEARS NORWAY NEGOTIATING 
SURRENDER (5) 
ALLIES RUSHING ARMY, 600 PLANES TO 
NORWAY (5) 
Gazette, April 10 


BRITISH SMASH NAZI NAVAL POWER (8) 
BATTLE IN SKAGERRAK (3) 
MAY CUT NORWAY LINK (3) 
Star, April 10 
Gazette’s two five column headlines quite untrue, 
Star’s eight column headline a gross exaggeration, 
surmise in three column headline turned out to be 
quite wrong. 


BRITISH WARSHIPS FORCE ENTRANCE IN OSLO (8) 
LANDING OF ALLIED ARMY AT TROMSOE 
REPORTED (8) 

PREPARE TO BOMB GERMANS OUT OF CAPITAL (5) 
NARVIK SAID RECAPTURED BY BRITISH 
MARINES (5) 

ENEMY DRIVEN FROM BERGEN AND TRONDHEIM (5) 

Gazette, April 11 


NAZIS CRUSHINGLY DEFEATED (8) 
NORWEGIANS RETAKE BERGEN (2) 
Star, April 11 


Every headline, save that concerning landing at 
Tromsoe, sheer fantastic nonsense. 


NAZIS BOMB NORSE TOWNS TO BREAK 
RESISTANCE (8) 
SWEDEN FEARS GERMAN INVASION IS 
IMMINENT (5) 
AS ALLIES BLOCK ENEMY’S SEA SUPPLY LINES (5) 
Gazette, April 12 


ALLIES REPORTED CLOSING ON NARVIK (8) 
BRITISH NAVY SINKS (3) 
5 NAZI DESTROYERS (3) 
AIR AND SEA BATTLE RAGES (2) 
AS WARSHIPS ATTACK OSLO (2) 
Star, April 12 


The Allies certainly failed to block sea supply 
lines. “Air and sea battle as warships attack Oslo” 
absolutely untrue and nonsensical; otherwise head- 
lines comparatively true. 


16 WARPLANES FELLED IN BATTLES OVER 
NORWAY (8) 
NORSE TROOPS SURROUNDING GERMANS 
AT OSLO (5) 
Gazette, April 13 


BRITISH LANDING AT NARVIK REPORTED (8) 
NORWEGIANS SUPPORT ATTACK FROM REAR (3) 
Star, April 13 


BRITISH SUBMARINE TORPEDOES ADMIRAL 
SCHEER (8) 

BRITISH SOLDIERS EN ROUTE TO NORWAY (5) 
ALLIES MINE GERMANS WHOLE BALTIC COAST (5) 
SINK 7 ENEMY DESTROYERS, RECAPTURE 
NARVIK (5) 

Gazette, April 15 


BRITAIN LANDS FORCES IN NORWAY (8) 

Star, April 15 

Narvik has yet to be recaptured, the whole of 

Germany’s Baltic coast was never mined, though 

Winston Churchill’s boastful speech gave some 

basis for this statement. Naval forces only had 

landed at Namsos; not until the next day were 
troops landed. 


BRITAIN TO PLACE $2,500,000 WAR ORDER HERE (8) 
BRITISH TROOPS LANDED IN NORWAY (5) 
THEY TAKE NARVIK (1) 

Gazette, April 16 


CHAMBERLAIN SAYS NAZIISM MUST END (8) 
CANADIAN VOLUNTEERS REACH NORWAY (4) 
Star, April 16 


GERMAN TROOPS CUT NORWAY IN TWO AT 
WAIST (5) 
BY OCCUPYING RAILWAY EAST FROM 
TRONDHEIM (5) 
CANADIANS WITH ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE (5) 
Gazette, April 17 


BRITISH WARSHIPS RAID STAVANGER (8) 
AIRODROME SUBJECTED (3) 
TO PROLONGED SHELLING (3) 
Star, April 17 
The only Canadians, if any, with Allied expedi- 
tionary force, were those that may have enlisted 
in English regiments that were sent to Norway. 
All Star headlines actually true. 


BRITISH DRIVE NAZIS FROM 6 TOWNS NEAR 
NARVIK (8) 
ENEMY IN FLIGHT AS ALLIES EXTEND FOOTHOLD 
IN NORWAY (5) 

Gazette, April 18 

CHAMBERLAIN DISAVOWS ALLIED DESIGNS IN 

BALKAN SECTOR (8) 

Star, April 18 
There are no towns near Narvik, only villages 
—stuff about enemy in flight more fantastic 


nonsense. 
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ALLIES DEFEAT GERMANS NORTH OF 
TRONDHEIM (5) 
JOIN NORWEGIANS FOR ATTACK ON VITAL 


PORT (5) 
Gazette, April 19 


ALLIED FORCES COME TO GRIPS WITH 
GERMANS (8) 
ENEMY ROUTED IN TWO FIGHTS (2) 
LANDINGS INDICATED MADE AT SEVERAL 


POINTS (2) 
Star, April 19 


No official reports have yet been issued giving 
any military victories of Allies over Nazis in 


Norway. 


EMPIRE AIR SUPPLY DEPOT IS ESTABLISHED 
HERE (8) 
THREE ALLIED DIVISIONS REPORTED IN 
NORWAY (5) 
BRITISH ROUT ENEMY FORCE SOUTH OF 


NAMSOS (5) 
Gazette, April 20 


ALLIES LAND UNSCATHED IN NORWAY (8) 
ARMIES TRANSPORTED (3) 
WITHOUT SINGLE LOSS (3) 
Star, April 20 


Previous remark about Allied victories in Nor- 
way applies; Star headlines appear to be true from 
what is known. 


ALLIES SURROUND TRONDHEIM, RECAPTURE 
HAMAR (8) 
BATTLE RAGES AS ARMY CLOSES IN ON KEY 
PORT (5) 
TANKS USED IN ROUTING ENEMY NORTH OF 
OSLO (5) 
Gazette, April 22 


BRITISH BATTLE NAZIS AT TRONDHEIM (8) 
RIVAL ARMIES LOCKED (3) 
IN CRITICAL STRUGGLE (3) 
Star, April 22 
All headlines quite untrue. 


CANADIANS FORM SPEARHEAD OF ALLIED 
DRIVE (8) 
FRENCH ALPINE UNITS FIGHTING BESIDE THEM (5) 
PACE OF ALLIED ADVANCE SURPRISES 


GERMANS (5) 
Gazette, April 23 


FAMOUS CANADIAN UNIT IN NORWAY (8) 
ALREADY IN THICK OF: FIGHT (4) 
RAGING IN TRONDHEIM AREA (4) 

Star, April 23 
More fantastic nonsense. 


ALLIES ATTACK GERMAN CONVOY IN 
SKAGERRAK (5) 
LONDON, OTTAWA DENY CANADIANS IN 
NORWAY (5) 
Gazette, April 24 


R.A.F. STAGES EXTENSIVE BOMBING RAIDS ON 
NAZI AIR BASES 
Star, April 24 


All headlines true! 
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ALLIED COUNTER ATTACK WINS BACK 
STEINKJER (5) 
NAZIS NEAR ROEROS IN SWIFT SOUTHERN 
DRIVE (5) 
80 BRITISH BOMBERS BLAST FIVE ENEMY 
BASES (5) 


Gazette, April 25 


FRENCH WARSHIPS SINK FOUR GERMAN CRAFT 
IN SKAGERRAK (8) 
Star, April 25 


On this day appeared, in various American 
papers, Leland Stowe’s second sensational report 
from on the spot describing English defeat at 
Steinkjer. 


NAZIS DRIVE TWO SPEARHEADS TOWARD 
TRONDHEIM (5) 
TO RELIEVE FORCE THERE AND CUT OFF 
ALLIES (5) 
Gazette, April 26 


BRITISH NAVY AND AIR FORCE ATTACK 
TRONDHEIM FORTRESS (8) 
BATTLE IS LAUNCHED (3) 
FOR STRATEGIC FJORD (3) 
Star, April 26 


Gazette’s headlines were true. 


ALLIES CHECK TWO NAZI DRIVES ON 
TRONDHEIM (5) 
AFTER ENEMY BREAKS THROUGH AT ROEROS (5) 
BRITISH FIGHTER PLANES, MORE TROOPS LAND (5) 
Gazette, April 27 


BRITISH TROOPS REPULSE TROOPS IN TRONDHEIM 


AREA (8) 
Star, April 27 


It seems almost certain that no fighter planes 
were landed on April 26 and that no more troops 
were landed in Trondheim area. The other head- 
lines seem rather doubtful in view of the general 
situation at that time but cannot be disproved 
with the material now available. 


ALLIES REPULSE ATTACK IN GUDBRANDS 
VALLEY (5) 
LAND MORE TROOPS AT ANDALSNES DESPITE 
RAIDS (5) 
FIERCE FIGHTING REPORTED SOUTH OF 


DOMBAAS (5) 
Gazette, April 29 


FIERCE GERMAN ATTACK REPELLED AT 
STEINKJER (8) 
DRIVE ON VITAL (2) 
RAILWAY FAILS (2) 
Star, April 29 


It is difficult to ascertain what was actually 
happening at this time, but it can be said with 
reasonable certainty that the Allied forces had 
started their withdrawal, had already been beaten 
back from Steinkjer and that no more troops had 
been landed at Andalsnes. 














ROYAL COMMISSION WILL PROBE MONTREAL 
AFFAIRS (8) 
ALLIES HOLD DOMBAAS STOEREN LINE (5) 
AGAINST THRUST BY 5 NAZI COLUMNS (5) 
AS WAR’S BIGGEST BATTLE DEVELOPS (5) 
Gazette, April 30 


CHAMBERLAIN BLAMES GERMAN PEOPLE 
EQUALLY WITH NAZIS (8) 

Star, April 30 

The Allied troops at this point had started their 
retreat to Andalsnes and Namsos, the “biggest 
battle’ stuff was complete hokum. The Gazette 
was even wrong in local affairs as no royal com- 
mission has yet been appointed and any eventual 
appointment of royal commission is highly uncer- 
tain. The Star merely helps Chamberlain to line 
the German people up more solidly behind Hitler. 


BRITAIN WARNS ITS SHIPS FROM THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
GERMANS ASSERT DOMBAAS AND STOEREN TAKEN 
AS LONDON SAYS FURTHER ADVANCE RESISTED 
Gazette, May 1 


NORWEGIANS ROUT NAZIS FROM ROEROS AND 


TYNSET 
Star, May 1 
As far as can be ascertained it was the night of 
May 1 that the Allied troops re-embarked at 
Andalsnes.° ‘German troops had retired temporarily 
from Roeros and had left only small advance post 
in Tynset. 


BRITISH BOMB AND SHELL GERMAN CONVOYS 
IN KATTEGAT (5) 
ALLIES REPORTED ADVANCING SOUTH ON 
STEINKJER (5) 
AS NORSE RECAPTURE ROEROS AND TYNSET 
IN OESTERDAL (5) 
Gazette, May 2 
ALLIES RETIRE FROM CENTRAL NORWAY (8) 
Star, May 2 
After the Allies had retired from Norway, the 
Gazette was still playing up reports of British 
advances. The Star headlines Chamberlain’s speech 
correctly. 


Beatitude 


When | am forty-five, and you long dead, 
I will search out your gaunt, green grave. 
Spring— 
Every bush alive with song, and whirr 
Of courting wing; warm air tanged wild with scent 
Of bursting bud. 
You cannot know these things. 
If hungry blackbird lights on sunken earth 
And listens, head atilt, I will not let 
Him be. Frightening him away unfilled, 
I give my blessing to the cleansing worm. 


UI BRIUIN 





Anti-Semitism in Quebec 
Louise Smith Harvey 


by the Bureau of Tourism for this province, 

the inhabitants of Quebec, the English, the 
French, the Jews and other races live together in 
mutual love and concern for each other’s well-being. 
They. rejoice together over the quaintness of 
French-Canadian villages; they plow the fertile 
valleys in unison, and never a harsh word comes 
between them. These pamphlets play up the good- 
will existing between races of different culture, 
background and religion, until the reader is over- 
come and feels that the “entente cordiale” idea has 
been emphasized too strongly, and that all is not 
as it should be behind the alluring phraseology of 
the government literature. If he begins to inquire, 
he finds his uneasiness well founded; and should 
he come to Quebec not as a tourist but as an 
observer, all the illusions so carefully constructed 
by the Bureau of Tourism melt like spring snow. 

Quebec faces a complicated question on the race- 
minority problem, one only to be solved by long 
and patient experience. Whenever it seems 
insoluble, or other problems are not so pressing, 
anti-semitism crackles into the headlines. The 
French-Canadians feel they are a minority in the 
country as a whole; the English feel they are a 
minority in the province, although a powerful one. 
The Jews actually represent a small part of the pop- 
ulation. To the casual spectator, there is never any 
feeling against the Jewish people, but scratch the 
surface and see what happens. 

Prejudice against the Jewish race, although often 
dormant, has existed for many years in the 
province of Quebec. Recently there have been 
cases of students who headed their class, and looked 
forward to a brilliant teaching profession, only to 
find that because they were Jewish, they always 
came second on the list. One such student has had 
to be content with substitute teaching—that thank- 
less job—ever since her graduation eight years ago. 
There also are little known cases of discrimination 
in many of the large business offices. These things 
are so taken for granted that no outcry is made 
against them. There is nothing dramatic in them. 
They have no appeal to the tabloid-minded public, 
no matter how terrible may be their significance. 

But within the last few years dramatic episodes 
have startled the public. With the rise of Arcand, 
the leading provincial fascist, and at one time a 
close adherent of Hitler, incidents occurred and are 
occurring which belie the picturesque statements 
of the Bureau of Tourism. Early last summer feel- 
ing began to smolder. In the cities and especially 
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in the mountain district of the Laurentians, a 
farming area largely settled by French-Canadians, 
speakers went from Arcand’s headquarters to 
rouse the people against the “international enemy 
of civilization,” the Jew. They began to nurture 
and build anti-semitism by fiery speeches, 
pamphlets and placards. Holiday-makers getting 
off the Sunday trains to spend a quiet day in the 
hills would return by the next train to the city, for 
placards greeted them in the local stations bearing 
the legend: “We don’t want Jews here.” 

All summer the tension increased. On July 31, 
the fever broke. More than two hundred notices 
appeared in the town of Ste. Agathe des Monts. 
The English one read: “Jews are not wanted here 
in Ste. Agathe, so scram while the going is good.” 
The French version ran: “Jews are not wanted 
here; Ste. Agathe is a French-Canadian village and 
we will keep it so.” Following the appearance of 
the posters crowds gathered on the street. A 
Montreal man, a Jew, was hauled into court the 
next day for obstructing traffic on the main street. 
No one really seemed clear on actual events, but 
mass hysteria turned Ste. Agathe into an arena for 
rioting of the worst kind. The placards appeared, 
a Jew was arrested, several pedestrians were 
insulted by anti-semitic taxi-drivers, who drove 
slowly behind them calling out insults as they drove. 
The following day, a Monday, investigations began. 
The local chief of police claimed that he had 
expected trouble, for he had heard that a band of 
young French-Canadians were out to “do a job on 
the Jews.” The parish priests indicated that they 
felt that Ste. Agathe must be kept French- 
Canadian, and that they had told their congrega- 
tions as much. It turned out that several well 
known fascists had also been talking in that dis- 
trict, and that they had been discussing the matter 
with the priests. There is also a rumor, and more 
than a rumor, that these fascists have been given 
Space to store ammunition and other material in 
one of the nearby palatial hotels, perhaps for their 
avowed march on Ottawa, perhaps for a fatal 
onslaught on the Jews. The investigations further 
proved that the majority of the French-Canadian 
populace found their Jewish neighbors good busi- 
ness and good friends. Two days later attempts to 
burn a bridge leading to an island holding a Jewish 
hotel were unsuccessful due to the amateur methods 
employed by the incendiarists. 

Since actions in this locality received such a cold 
hostility from the Canadian public, for a time anti- 
semitism was shelved. War broke out, the cry of 
unity was raised. The fascist leaders were 
interned, or went into hiding. People’s attention 
turned to world events. 

Then, on December 17, 1939, a Montreal broad- 
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cast shocked its listeners. A day later anti-Jewish 
posters reappeared in Ste. Agathe. The broadcast, 
prepared by a newscaster of station CKAC, of the 
French daily La Presse, opened with five minutes 
of small news bulletins and continued with a ten- 
minute analysis of the Russo-German pact. It 
referred to high Kremlin officials as consisting 
mostly of Jews. “Complaints that the broadcast was 
anti-semitic in that it tried to prove that Russia 
was being governed by Jews, and that by doing so 
it implied that all Jews were communists, flooded 
the station.” (The Montreal Gazette, Dec. 18, 1939.) 
According to the Canadian Jewish Tribune, this 
“acrobatic rhetoric was designed to prove that 
communism was but an alias for international 
Jewry ... intended to hold up the Jewish popu- 
lation of this country to contempt and hatred... 
However, this phillipic is not original. Its statistics 
are those of Fritz Kuhn; its revelations those of 
Arcand, and its inspiration derives from Hamburg.” 
The article, published Dec. 22, 1939, goes on to 
disprove the statements by Laroche, and file a 
complaint against such conduct. 

Those who heard the broadcast considered it in 
extremely bad taste, without reason, and with no 
excuse for its existence. It is obvious that open 
anti-semitism is not yet tolerated; it is too remin- 
iscent of Germany, with whom we are at war. But 
the more insidious prejudices continue. A prom- 
inent Jewish citizen tried to place his son in the 
army as an officer, as many of his Gentile confréres 
were doing, and was finally told that his son could 
not be accepted at the moment due to his race, but 
that later he might be accepted. A Jewish family 
which has lived in the city for years has recently 
been refused tenancy. A French-Canadian land- 
lady looked at them, jerked out: “Pas de Juifs!” 
and banged her door. On the door of the most 
popular pub in St. Sauveur, the ski-mecca, someone 
within the last two weeks has painted a bright red 
sign: “Christians Welcome.” One of the leading 
English law firms of the city received through the 
mail a copy of The Key to the Mystery, a pam- 
phlet published by the fascists, proving that the 
Jews by their own words are the international 
scoundrels of the earth, very much like the pamphlet 
mentioned in the November issue of Equality in an 
article entifled “Talmud Falsifications.” This 
pamphlet indicates that the most rabid anti-semites 
are at work. 

So it goes. In every phase of life one runs across 
these slight indications of race feeling. Slowly a 
hatred is being cultivated, despite the attempts of 
many in and out of the government to root it out. 
At present, such a prejudice, growing with others 
which struggle to show their unseemly heads, does 
not develop at an alarming rate. Things have been 
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too confused and too murky for rapid growth, but 
the seeds are there, and they have sprouted. Let 
us hope that the commonsense which is reputed to 
be a heritage of French-Canadians will force these 
weeds to wither away before they stifle what little 
provincial unity there is. 


Armed Merchantman 


THE S. S. REYNOLDS, LONDON, 
ENCLAND — AT ANCHOR AT CHEMAINUS, B.C. 


She is only an old cow of a ship 

(the horns of death protrude belligerently 
but do not deceive) — 

She is only an old cow of a ship 

The waters sucking at her red belly 

The halters about her 

Her pumps thumping as she lies 

An old cow of a ship chewing cud at the 
Fence of the wharf 

The gulls like flies 

worrying her 


There are faces upon the bridge 
Which harden in one direction 
There are faces on the fo’c’s’le 
Which harden in one direction 
There are faces in the ship’s mess 
Which harden in one direction 
Pathetic faces white as uncooked pastry 
Repel each other with the granite stare of caste 
To the drab land... 
Mingle your faces with the starved faces... 
To the brick forests and concrete pastures of Thames 
To the shop-windows, 
Past the green jaws of the gaping sea 
To wolves the reflection of starved faces in shop- 
windows 
W. WATSON 


Serpent Sonnet 


When Britain’s trade was free, and laissez faire, 
And factories leaped to Adam Smith’s commands; 
Duty and dividends were in the air, 

Virtue had triumphed; and to darker lands 

The serpent fled away with wasted glands 

To set his sign upon the heathen breast. 

Ah, raise the sinner up with Christian hands, 
And let the empire builders do the rest! 


Alas, the best proliferations end! 

The factories leaped no more, and virtue died; 

The serpent took advantage of the trend, 

Martialled a modern army to his side 

And came from exile with a Nordic Plan 

When Oswald Spengler delved, and Othmar Spann. 
DAVID STEVENSON 


Baedeker on Canada 


Graham McInnes 


tells of earnest pilgrimages to European art 

centers and beauty spots. The remote and 
the exotic are brought down to earth for us through 
detailed descriptions of hotel accommodation, rail- 
road fares and continental cuisine. Somehow the 
idea of anyone bothering to do a Baedeker on 
Canada seems pretty ridiculous. But from his 
office in Leipzig, old Karl had his eye on the 
growing tourist business, and by the end of the last 
century his agents were swarming through the 
dominion, gathering material for a 420 page guide- 
book. The fourth edition “revised and augmented” 
appeared in 1922—The Dominion of Canada with 
Newfoundland and an Excursion to Alaska—and if 
we want to see ourselves as others see us, this is 
the place to go. 

Baedeker divides his book into eight sections, 
on geographical lines, with a chapter on the 
approaches to Canada, fourteen maps, twelve plans 
and a bibliography covering five closely printed 
pages. In the main body of the text, old Karl’s 
general observations on Canadian life are apt to 
be buried among such information as “Oshawa (331 
ft; Queen, Commercial, from $3; golf course) on 
C.P.R. (p 201) and C.N.R. (p 207), industrial 
town (automobiles, etc.) with 11,552 inhab.” and 
“On top of the MOUNTAIN (comp P1 B 4; 650 ft; 
inclined rly 5c), part of the ‘Niagara Escarpment’ 
(comp p 261), which affords a fine *View, stands 
the large Government Lunatic Asylum (beyond 
P1 A 4).” But in the introduction, he really lets 
himself go. 

He begins with a discussion of Canadian money, 
noting that “of gold coins there are $5 and $10 
pieces.” This leads on to the matter of general 
expenses, if you are contemplating a trip. While 
a voyage to Canada will cost you, aside from the 
greater distances, about as much as a trip to 
Europe, “persons of moderate requirements, by 
frequenting boarding houses instead of hotels, 
and avoiding carriage hire as much as possible, 
may travel comfortably for 5-7 (at the most 9) 
dollars a day.” Then, too, as he sagely observes, 
“the expense of locomotion can sometimes be 
materially diminished by travelling by water 
instead of by land.” 

The boys at Quebec seem to have given old Karl 
a pretty rough time of it, for his remarks on the 
Canadian Customs are tinged with a note of 
rancor. “The custom house examination of the 
luggage of travellers entering Canada,” he 
complains, “is generally conducted courteously but 
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often with considerable minuteness. Nothing is 
admitted free of duty, except the personal effects 
of the traveller, and unusually liberal supplies of 
unworn clothing are apt to be regarded with 
considerable suspicion.” 

But he reserves his most lofty scorn for the 
Canadian railroads. Reading between the lines, 
you sense the overwhelming nostalgia of a 
methodical European for the privacy and order 
of continental railroads. “The seats in the 
Canadian cars,” he writes, “offer very limited 
room for two persons, and their backs are too 
low to afford any support for the head. A single 
crying infant or spoiled child annoys 60-70 persons 
instead of the few in one compartment. The 
passenger has little control over his window, as 
someone in the car is sure to object if he opens it. 
The continual opening and shutting of the doors, 
with the consequent draughts, are very annoying. 
The incessant visitation of the train boy, with 
books, candy and other articles for sale, renders 
a quiet nap almost impossible.” We may consider 
ourselves lucky that old Karl never travelled on a 
ski-train, or his remarks would have been a good 
deal more trenchant. 

“On the other hand,” he generously admits, “the 
liberty of moving about the car, the _ toilet 
accommodation, and the amusement of watching 
one’s fellow-passengers greatly mitigate the tedium 
of a long journey; while the publicity prevents 
any risk of the railway crimes sometimes perpe- 
trated in the separate compartments of the 
European system.” That’s something to remember 
the next time a drunk or a crying baby keeps you 
awake on an overnight special. 

Baedeker likes the pullmans, but his frugal 
nature is offended by their expense; and on top 
of that, “by what seems a somewhat illiberal 
regulation, the upper berth is always let down, 
whether occupied or not, unless the whole section 
is paid for.” Pretty galling, that. But the 
bosky free-and-easiness of Canadian railroad travel 
appeals to old Karl: “The traveller is left to 
rely on his own common sense still more freely 
than in England, and no attempt is made to take 
care of him in the patriarchal fashion of European 
railways. But he should therefore be careful to 
see that he is in his proper car, etc.” On the 
other hand, he feels that a bit of good old central 
European regimentation would do the system 
much good: “The names of places are not always 
shown distinctly (sometimes not at all) at the 
stations, and the brakeman, whose duty it is to 
announce each station as the train approaches it, 
is apt to be entirely unintelligible.’ We’re with 
you there, Karl. 

This advice on travel is then followed by a series 
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of detailed plans for vacations long and short. 
Travellers are urged to go by train, boat, carriage, 
and to travel in May, June, September and October, 
as “in summer the Canadian forests are rendered 
very unpleasant by the gnats and other insects.” 
It is only when he comes to the pedestrian that he 
interrupts the joyful prose to shed a quiet tear. 
“The pedestrian is unquestionably the most 
independent of travellers, but there are few dis- 
tricts in Canada where walking tours can be 
recommended.” This is due to lack of “comfortable 
inns,” footpaths and a mild climate, while in the 
west “a stranger on foot might be regarded with 
suspicion or even exposed to danger from herds of 
semi-wild cattle.” 

Baedeker has a few general observations to make 
on hotels and restaurants. This section produces a 
masterpiece of understatement: “The hotels in 
smaller towns and in the country districts can sel- 
dom be classed as good.” Old Karl suggests that 
hotel-men who wish to attract European visitors 
should put larger wash-basins in the bedrooms, and 
provide a “carafe of fresh drinking water (not 
necessarily iced)”; “Two or three large towels are 
preferable to half-a-dozen small ones.” To our food 
he is unexpectedly generous. All our concoctions 
are “often good”; only beef and mutton are “some- 
times inferior to those of England.” But travellers 
are sternly warned that “restaurants which solicit 
the patronage of ‘gents’ should be avoided.” 

The rest of the introduction is taken up with a 
list of dates in Canadian history, a long article on 
the Canadian constitution by Sir John Bourinot, an 
even longer article on Canadian geology by George 
M. Dawson and a special section on sports and 
pastimes. If you’re not ready to visit Canada by 
this time, old Karl’s modest disclaimer to omni- 
science will send you scurrying to the office of a 
shipping company to decide which of his twenty- 
one trans-Atlantic routes you’re going to take. 
“The Editor hopes that this volume will continue 
to share the advantages that accrue to the whole 
series of his handbooks from the valuable and 
highly appreciated CORRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 
of the travelling public.” 


A Lady 


Her garden is a trimmed and tidy place 
With little pleasures, griefs, and duties, all 
Carefully planted row on even row... 


Warm in the sun beside her red brick wall 
Snipping a withered leaf, she does not know 
How great a wind comes whistling through space, 
How storm-bent oaks are tottering to fall. 

FLORIS CLARK MCLAREN 
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Having Ears -- Hear Not 


Carlton McNaught 


the hard-of-hearing is due to their trying 

to hear. This statement requires elabor- 
ation. But startling evidence of the need for a 
wider acceptance of its truth was given some 
months ago in the remark made before a convention 
of the hard-of-hearing in Toronto. The remark 
was made—and this is what makes it so startling— 
by an eminent otologist, head of the department of 
oto-laryngology in one of our Canadian uni- 
versities. He is reported to have said that “a 
good many hard-of-hearing people could hear a 
great deal better if they only thought they could 
and would continue the effort to listen.” 


It is hard to believe that such a misleading 
remark could have been made by a medical man, 
much less an otologist, who should be aware of the 
possibly devastating effect on the human nervous 
system of prolonged straining to hear. The 
impression that many _ hard-of-hearing people 
“could hear if only they wanted to” is the 
commonest of misconceptions about deafness. 


In some respects, the “stone-deaf’’ person is 
better off than one who is merely hard-of-hearing. 
The former is forced, willy nilly, to adjust himself 
to conditions imposed by his infirmity. He gives 
up trying to hear, relies on other methods of 
communication (lip-reading, signs, written mes- 
sages), narrows his social contacts voluntarily, and 
turns to compensatory activities. He can still be 
fairly happy. But the merely hard-of-hearing 
person continues to behave, more or less, as if he 
were normal. He goes on trying to hear, thus 
imposing upon his nerves an intense and almost 
continuous strain. How upsetting this is apt to be, 
perhaps only the partially-deaf can realize, though 
a medical man ought to be able to do so 
imaginatively, even if not hard-of-hearing himself. 
To make the situation worse, the partially-deaf. 
person’s peculiar sensitiveness about his infirmity 
leads him to try to conceal it, and this involves a 
still more strenuous effort to hear. He may 
succeed in this concealment, or he may not. But 
in either case he imposes on himself an extreme 
nervous tax. He is a trial to friends and relatives, 
who must constantly raise their voices to make him 
hear, perhaps without openly accepting him as 
“deaf”. To strangers he often appears merely 
stupid; but many hard-of-hearing persons prefer 
to be thought stupid rather than deaf. 


To countenance the idea that the sufferer would 
“hear all right if he would only try” is thus to add 
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insult to injury. That the victim himself in many 
instances contributes to this false impression is 
no excuse; for this is merely a reflection of the 
almost unique attitude toward deafness which 
places this disability in an entirely different class 
from poor eyesight, deficient teeth, or even a 
missing leg or arm. Of course there are many 
people with normal hearing who have a more 
intelligent attitude toward partial deafness, realiz- 
ing that it is quite as common as, for instance, 
defective eyesight, and has nothing to do with a 
person’s mental capacity. Still, even the latter 
often display half-consciously a lack of considera- 
tion or an over-sympathy, either of which causes 
embarrassment and confirms the hard-of-hearing 
person in his desire, if possible and at any cost, to 
avoid disclosure of his disability. 


One must, of course, listen in order to hear. 
A certain amount of concentration is needed 
to hear anything. Even the person with acute 
hearing often has to intensify this concentra- 
tion in order to catch low or muffled sounds. This 
imposes a temporary strain which may be exhaust- 
ing, as anyone with the “best of hearing” knows 
after listenmg for an hour to a speaker with a low 
or indistinct voice. But the sufferer from impaired 
hearing is almost constantly straining to hear, even 
under conditions which demand little or no concen- 
tration from the normal person. The _ hard-of- 
hearing as a class do not merit the charge of 
inattentiveness. For every partially-deaf person 
who is inattentive, there are scores of thousands 
who are overly-attentive. 


But even this general misunderstanding of the 
physiological and _ psychological implications of 
impaired hearing is not the whole story. The real 
tragedy lies in the fact that for perhaps the 
majority of partially-deaf people this suffering is 
unnecessary. There exist today mechanical devices 
which restore normal or almost normal hearing. 
But, in addition to other factors mentioned below, 
ignorance and apathy on the part of the average 
otologist (to say nothing of the medical profession 
as a whole) are retarding the acceptance of these 
instruments by the partially-deaf. One may 
truthfully say that millions of people who are just 
“hard-of-hearing” are suffering miserably in mind 
and body while relief is within comparatively easy 
reach. The significance of the word “comparative- 
ly’”’ will be apparent from what follows. 


These instruments, based on the electrical 
intensification of sound impulses, are designed to 
overcome impairment of the middle-ear mechanism 
by which sound-waves are normally transmitted to 
the hearing nerve and thus to the brain. If the 
impairment is too great, the impulses can be 
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conveyed through the mastoid bone by a different 
type of transmitter, thus “detouring” them around 
the aural orifice. In either case the principle is 
much the same. A small dry-battery supplies the 
current to a microphone which amplifies the sound 
waves and sends them through a wire and via the 
transmitter to the hearing nerve. If the hearing 
loss is not too great, the whole apparatus can be 
made small enough to be carried on the person 
without any great inconvenience. In a _ large 
majority of cases of middle-ear deafness (which 
constitute a majority of all deafness), the hearing 
loss can thus be restored. The instruments are not 
yet perfect, but they are being improved each 
year, the use of a small vacuum tube to produce 
greater sensitivity, range and adaptability being 
the latest advance. In perhaps nine cases out of 
ten, the hard-of-hearing person can have his 
hearing restored almost to normal by using one of 
these devices. The writer, with a two-thirds 
hearing-loss, has worn one of these instruments 
for seven years, with excellent results. It has, in 
ordinary daily contacts, made the difference 
between hearing and not hearing, incidentally 
removing the constant nervous strain which is one 
of the most serious effects of trying to hear with 
ears that are no longer normal. 


But there is an important point to be noted 
about such devices. One of the concomitants of 
hearing loss is that the ear loses its ability to “tune 
out” extraneous sounds. A process of re-education 
of the ear to bring back this automatic selectivity is 
necessary before such an instrument becomes of any 
use. This takes time, often many months. Many 
hard-of-hearing people become impatient or dis- 
couraged before the process is completed. The 
majority of otologists, surprisingly enough, do not 
seem to have studied the problem of hearing loss 
and the principles of these electrical hearing aids 
sufficiently to give their patients any proper 
guidance in the matter. Moreover, the devices are 
manufactured and sold by private corporations on 
the usual profit basis. Salesmen working either 
for the manufacturer or dealer are often quite 
intelligent, but seldom medical men. They usually 
work on a commission basis, and their business is 
to sell a certain brand of hearing aid. This in 
itself is apt to predispose doctors unfavorably 
towards all such devices. 


The upshot of all this is that the hard-of-hearing 
person receives no adequate assistance either in 
learning about these instruments, or in applying 
them intelligently to his own case. Manufacturers 
must make and sell them at a profit, and cannot 
afford to incur the loss of a widespread and 
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properly directed campaign of education. The 
medical man’s estimation of their value (unless he 
is himself hard-of-hearing and has tried them out) 
must be based largely upon his patients’ experience 
—a necessarily limited body of evidence. 


Finally, the price (anywhere from $45 to 
$125, depending on type and brand) is a 
deterrent. Once convinced of its efficacy, a 
hard-of-hearing person would make almost any 
sacrifice to own one; but sensitiveness about his 
infirmity and lack of instruction on the need for 
“re-education” of the ear before the device can be 
of use to him cause him, naturally enough, to 
decide against such a large outlay for an instrument 
of doubtful efficacy. Most hearing aids are sold on 
a trial-and-purchase basis; but the period allowed 
for trial is usually too short to permit of complete 
adjustment and satisfaction. For many, the 
monetary consideration places even the cheapest 
of them out of reach. And so you have the vicious 
circle: The price cannot be lowered until volume 
sales make this possible at a profit, and volume 
sales are largely retarded by the present high price. 


Here is a clear case where government inter- 
vention is indicated. Under a production-for-profit 
system, even the most enlightened manufacturer 
cannot be expected to sell at a loss; and either a 
drastic price reduction or adequate educational 
effort would probably involve such a loss. From 
a public health standpoint, hearing loss is suffici- 
ently widespread to justify government education 
and perhaps regulation, or at least some co- 
operation between manufacturers and the state. 
If these instruments were even partially dissociated 
from commercialism, the co-operation of the medical 
fraternity could more easily be enlisted in further- 
ing their adoption. But in a laissez-faire economy, 
even this is perhaps too much to expect. 


Meanwhile, there are in Canada alone tens of 
thousands of individuals with impaired hearing who 
are suffering from one of the most distressing and 
crippling of disabilities. Government statistics are 
lacking, except for the totally deaf and the deaf 
and dumb; but it is safe to say that there are fully 
as many people suffering from impaired hearing 
as from impaired eyesight. The persons with 
defective vision get eyeglasses, and overcome their 
handicap. Those with defective hearing go on 
suffering — needlessly — for the reasons enumer- 
ated above. Relief is within reach, but is 
“frozen” by a combination of public misconception 
about deafness, apathy of governments and the 
medical profession, and the price-bar which is 
inseparable from a production-for-profit control of 
this scientific development. 
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German Middletown 


THE LIGHTS GO DOWN: Erika Mann; Farrar & Rine- 
hart; pp. 282; $2.50 (US). 


HE intention of this latest book by Thomas Mann’s 

daughter is given most succinctly in the author’s 
words: “(To tell) true stories of a truly average character 
that happened to perfectly average (German) people 
who were neither particularly powerful nor particularly 
heroic, neither especially miserable nor especially crim- 
inal. What was the German situation when war broke 
out? In what state of nerves, morals, economics, and 
health did the German people enter into the war? To 
answer these questions, the atmosphere of German 
middle-class life has to be reproduced, and it was exactly 
this atmosphere that finally gave this factual book its 
lyrical title.” 

The result is an odd hybrid of convincing fact and un- 
convincing fiction. From the narratives of refugees, and 
the decrees and speeches of Nazi officials, Miss Mann 
has constructed ten tales of people who came to grief in 
an anonymous German “Middletown” just before the 
war. No one will doubt the truth of what happens to 
these Catholic shopkeepers, the Protestant parson, the 
merchant, professor, police chief, farmboy, and the like, 
but the characters themselves never come alive. They 
remind one of the pale beings in Upton Sinclair’s novels, 
who are such excellent stooges for the author’s denuncia- 
tory purposes that we can never remember them. 

This is not as distressing as it sounds, however, because 
the book is not primarily a novel, and will be read with 
profit, and even with a kind of gloomy enjoyment, for 
its sociological pattern. It will reassure us, perhaps too 
readily, that fascism inevitably nourishes the seeds of its 
own death by betraying the middle class who helped 
bring it to power. There is no doubt some wish-fulfil- 
ment in the emphasis upon the embitterment of the 
German petit-bourgeoisie, but there is at least in Miss 
Mann’s book none of the fatuous romantics of the 
“proletarian” refugee novelist of the pre-Hitler-Stalin- 
pact vintage, who found a Red cell under every bush 
and tree. Finally there is a plain lesson in this book, 
though one feels that Miss Mann is trying not to teach 
it: that the legitimate forces for the overthrow of Hitler 
are the betrayed German people. 

One wonders, nevertheless, what the author and her 
middle-class martyrs would substitute for Hitlerism, 
come the day. The book avoids politics, but there are 
disturbing economic comments. Miss Mann _ charges 
Hitler with “despising commerce....the peaceful compe- 
tition of nations” for the same reason that he despises 
“religion, morality, democracy... .because all these things 
have one purpose, to help a progressively-minded human- 
ity towards a more peaceful future.” To equate moral- 
ity and peace with competitive commerce is a quaint bit 
of capitalist folklore. Actually the smalltown merchant in 
Miss Mann’s book gets into trouble only because his 
business is not making money, that is, for the reasons 
he would get into trouble in Canada. The difference is 
that Hitler’s state accelerates that basic law of “com- 
petitive commerce” which decrees that the big shot will 
eliminate the little shot, by condemning his business 
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as a “non-profitable enterprise’—an excellent example of 
the role of fascism as a rationalizer and preserver of big 
business. What Miss Mann is counterposing here is only 
a protected paradise for small and insolvent shopkeepers. 
It is easy to show that the German middle class backed 
the wrong horse, but effective propaganda against 
Hitlerism must contain more than nostalgia for the good 
old days of Hindenburg. Too often, in exposing the evil 
acts of the corrupt Nazi bureaucracy, Miss Mann shuts her 
eyes to the connection between these and the inevitable 
evils of decadent capitalism everywhere, the ills which 
produced Hitler and which, Churchill willing, will 

remain when Hitler is retired to Nova Zembla. 
EARLE BIRNEY 


Political Thought 


THE STORY OF THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHERS: 
George Catlin; New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co.; 
pp. 802. 


HIS is the first of Professor Catlin’s productions in 

which I thought I understood what he was writing 
about. And I don’t think he has enough to say to fill 
800 pages. His survey of leading political thinkers 
from the Greeks of the fourth century B.C. down to 
Laski and Strachey has some very definite merits. It is 
written always with his eye upon our present intellectual 
controversies, and this saves it from being just another 
American text-book for political science undergraduates. 
But any one section on any one thinker is such a jumble 
of remarks, some hackneyed and platitudinous, and some 
genuinely illuminating, that I don’t see how a student 
who comes to the book without previous acquaintance 
with the classics of political thought could get a clear 
idea of what any thinker really thought. Mr. Catlin’s 
aim is to shock youngsters and oldsters, who are worked 
up over our current problems, into looking at these 
thinkers of the past with fresh eyes. He simply doesn’t 
succeed. You can’t shock people if you take 800 pages 
to do it. The proper method is illustrated brilliantly in 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman’s little volume, “Government and 
the Governed,” which is the most provocative and sug- 
gestive and useful book on political thought that has been 
recently published. Mr. Catlin has another virtue. He 
divides modern thinkers into the individualists of the 
great tradition of Locke on the one side, and the ideal- 
ists and Hegelians on the other; and he leaves no doubt 
that the only kind of thinking upon which a practical 
liberalism can be based in our world is that of the 
utilitarian tradition. F.H.U. 


Finnish Incident 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FINNISH SOVIET RELA- 
TIONS in the light of official documents; pub. Fin- 
nish Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Oxford Press 
(Harrap); pp. 114; 75 cents. 


HE official story of the negotations between Finland 
and the Soviet Union last fall, up to the invasion. 
An introduction gives the connected story to the outbreak 
of hostilities and then follow the documents themselves. 
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There are also two very fine maps, one of the whole of 
Finland, the other on a larger scale of the Gulf of Fin- 
land, both with the different proposals and counter pro- 
posals clearly marked. The exposed position of Lenin- 
grad was of course a fact, and the Finns were prepared 
to make some concessions though the gap remained very 
wide. 

Besides the 1939 correspondence and speeches, there is 
also the text of the treaties and conventions from 1932— 
1934. It is very clear that the Russians were not to be put 
off their very considerable demands, and they completely 
forfeit all sympathy for their strategic difficulties (which 
were real) by their methods and tactics from the moment 
they come to obviously invented frontier incidents and the 
putting up of a puppet government. 

The Finnish incident is now lost in greater events, 
but the story here told remains of great interest. It does 
not, however, furnish any key to future Soviet policy, 
which is today even more of an enigma than it seemed 
then. G.M.A.G. 


Very Foreign Affairs 


BUT WHO HAS WON?: John Scanlon; Nelsons (Allen 
and Unwin); pp. 283; $1.75. 


HIS IS a running criticism on the futilities and 

contradictions of British statesmen from the end of 
the last war to the outbreak of the present one. It starts 
off well: “Britain did not really begin to prepare for the 
next war until the last one was half-way over.” But its 
mechanical wit becomes terribly dreary after a chapter 
or so. Mr. Scanlon’s chief villains, in addition to the 
politicians, are the international bankers, and every now 
and then one gets the impression that he is writing a 
pamphlet for Social Credit. According to the publisher’s 
blurb, Compton Mackenzie found this volume excruciat- 
ingly funny. He reports that it is as good as a film by 
the Marx Brothers. That last remark expresses my 
sentiments exactly. F. H. U. 


Tolerance 


SHORTEST WAY WITH THE JEWS: Peter Harlow; 
Nelson (Allen and Unwin); pp. 256; $1.75. 


S a tract on tolerance, this is a most useful little 

book. One by one the myths about the Jews are 
exploded. Simply, clearly, and rationally, the pseudo- 
scientific race theories, the ideas of special “types,” 
of clannishness, etc., are all explained away. “We don’t 
hate the Jews because they are inferior or dangerous,” 
Says the author; they are inferior or dangerous because 
we hate them. The hate comes first, the reasons after- 
wards. 

Why are the Jews hated? In terms of the most up-to- 
date social psychology the author explains that all minor- 
ity groups are hated, the presence of any “different” 
group in the social structure is actively resented. 

What then is his solution? Tolerance! Let the Gentile 
world tolerate the Jews, break down all restrictions, and 
after a while the Jewish “problem” will disappear. 
History does bear him out. In periods and places of 
freedom, Jews have assimilated fairly rapidly in the 
general population. There is enough evidence to make 
one believe that if such a policy were followed on a 
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worldwide basis, Jews as a minority group would dis- 
appear. 

Why, in 2,000 years have we not tried it? Because 
so far no permanent basis for that economic and political 
security which is the foundation for tolerance has been 
found. The author brushes aside socialism as a solution 
to the Jewish problem; but only in a collective society 
can that tolerance be maintained. The achievement of 
socialism is the first steo toward the solution of the 
problem of the Jews, of all minorities, as of many other 
things. 

Interesting and valuable as a pamphlet for those who 
wish to learn, with much truth attractively expressed— 
but as a solution to a world problem, much too simple, 
and rather superficial. MARTIN N. COHN 


Canadian Poetry 


FANCY FREE: Carol Coates; Ryerson; pp. 15; 60 cents. 
FROM THE CANADIAN PRAIRIES: Phyllis Comyn 
Clarke; pp. 29; 90 cents. 


HE latest Ryerson Poetry Chapbook is at least equal 

to the very creditable average maintained for many 
years by the Ryerson series. “Fancy Free” is out of the 
main stream of Canadiana, since most if not all of its 
verses were written in Japan and strongly and conscious- 
ly reflect Japanese art and nature. The author, the wife 
of Mr. Haanel Cassidy of Toronto, is, however, of 
Canadian parentage, and her verses chiefly attract 
because they make delicate and harmonious use of the 
English language. From the Japanese hokku and other 
forms Mrs. Cassidy has learned the art of suggesting 
strong emotion by a spare and deft series of enigmatic 
images. But this by itself produces only pseudo- 
exoticism; what the author adds, in the best of “Fancy 
Free,” is what her title suggests: the play of an indepen- 
dent imagination. Mrs. Cassidy has also some of Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s ability to see ordinary objects fresh 
and shining as if beheld for the first time. There is a 
certain monotonous fragility of attitude, relieved in part 
by the range of theme. The inevitable meditations on 
lacquer bowls and cherry blossoms are interrupted, as 
what poetry is not these days, by grim vignettes of war. 
The opening of “Troop Train” will serve to illustrate: 

On the day of the tiger, 

twenty six cars packed with khaki bodies 

ride out into the rain-sodden night 

to be shot. 

Phyllis Comyn Clarke writes with much less restraint 
in an equally restrained tradition. “From the Canadian 
Prairies” consists mainly of some fifteen Shakespearean 
sonnets (i.e. with concluding couplet) and five Petrarchan 
sonnets. The structure of the latter Mrs. Clarke has either 
ignored or failed to grasp. This haziness in form is one of 
several weaknesses of Canadian poetry in general which 
Mrs. Clarke has not escaped. Others are an over-use of the 
pathetic fallacy, a conventionalized phrasing in didactic 
passages, and an unrelieved gentleness and genteelness 
of mood. Mrs. Clarke’s virtues are also Canadian: 
sincerity and dignity in language, and a kind of sober 
delight in nature. Best of the sonnets are the title-poem 
(first published in the “Canadian Forum”) and “The Bay 
Mare’s Indian Summer,” which is good enough to have 
been written by Robert Frost. 

Footnote to publishers: is it the war alone which causes a 
volume selling in England for sixty cents (2/6) to sell in 
Canada for ninety? EARLE BIRNEY 
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The News and Folk Art 


NEWS AND THE HUMAN INTEREST STORY: Helen 
MacGill Hughes; University of Chicago Press; pp. 313; 
$3.00 (US) 


RS. HUGHES, daughter of Vancouver’s famous Juven- 

ile Court Judge Helen MacGill, presents the history 
of that curious form of public titillation, the newspaper’s 
“human interest story.” This is the “little news” about 
the latest goldfish swallower or hammer-murderess, 
which editors place cheek by jowl with the big-time 
bulletins of war and peace, government and misgovern- 
ment. Although fully aware that publishers exploit all 
stories, big or little, primarily to get readers and hence 
advertizers, the author, as a sociologist, is chiefly inter- 
ested in the fact that yellow journalism is actually our 
most robust modern example of folk literature, evolving 
from the broadside and ballad, and serving as a basic 
method of emotional communication between the just- 
literate masses of today. Unlike the legitimate news of 
history-in-the-making, the sobstory or the thriller is 
generally complete in itself, unaffected by time or place, 
often remembered after the day, “the one live item in 
old newspaper files.” 

Mrs. Hughes proves her points almost too amply with 
snippets from the American press of the last hundred 
years, anecdotes of famous. journalists, and parallels 
from the pulps, the radio, and the movies. Some of 
this might have been sacrificed for wider comment on 
the relation between the enormous growth of journal- 
istic excitation and the equally marked diminution of 
individual excitement in the standardized lives of the 
urban masses. The book’s rigid sobriety in comment is 
perhaps one of several vestigial remnants of the doctoral 
thesis. Others are a compensating orgy of quotation 
conspicuously acknowledged, charts, bibliographies, cross- 
references, repetitions, and occasional stylistic bloomers. 
Would that all doctoral theses were so readable, how- 
ever. This book is written with a feeling for the strange 
humors of modern life and will justify the claim of its 
jacket to be “of interest to anyone who enjoys the news 
behind the news.” EARLE BIRNEY 


Laskiana 


THE DANGER OF BEING A GENTLEMAN: Harold J. 
Laski; Nelsons (Allen and Unwin); pp. 246; $2.50. 


HIS IS a collection of essays and lectures about which 

the author remarks truthfully in his preface: “I cannot, 
I fear, claim that this book has any greater unity of theme 
than the fact that most of its essays deal with subjects 
which it is my professional duty to study.” The essay 
from which the volume takes its title first appeared in 
Harpers, and is a brilliant and sarcastic analysis of the 
English governing class. It is followed by Professor 
Laski’s inaugural lecture as professor of political science 
in the University of London (1926). Other topics dealt 
with are Law and Justice in Soviet Russia (1935); The 
Judicial Function (1936); The English Constitution and 
French Public Opinion, 1789-1794 (1938); the Committee 
System in English Local Government (1936); National- 
ism and the Future of Civilization (1932); Mr. Justice 
Holmes, For His Eightieth Birthday (1930). These have 
appeared in various journals before and were certainly 
worth collecting and republishing. But the one on 
Russia makes one feel now that shrewd newspapermen 
are much more apt to dig down to the realities of foreign 
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civilizations than are professors of political science; and 
the one on nationalism is ponderous and pompous in the 
worst professorial tradition—which is certainly not the 
Laski tradition. F.H.U. 


Murder 


DEATH AT THE BAR: Ngaio Marsh; Collins (Crime 
Club); pp. 284; $2. 


ISS MARSH has rapidly become known as a 
detective-novel writer of distinction—in manner, 
rather than in construction. Unfortunately her latest book 
comes perilously near commonplace work—the kind of 
thing that makes reviewers use the word “front-rank” 
when a book is not good but is published by a firm which 
buys a great deal of advertising space. She has fallen 
into the most frequent and most damaging fault of 
detective-writers: to wit, between the inquest and the 
solution-séance stretches an immense area_ wherein 
nothing happens but a raking over and over (with such 
pretence of variety as can be maintained) of all the 
details: where everyone was standing, the tea shop alibi, 
and so forth—a mass of dough between two thin crisp 
layers. I grew utterly weary of the cupboard and the 
rat-hole. Moreover, the solution is poor, and _half- 
anticipated by the reader. There are but two elements 
that redeem the book: Farmer Nark and the chief 

constable, both of whom appear far too briefly. 
GILBERT NORWOOD 


Illiterates’ Enlightenment 


HOW TO READ A BOOK: Mortimer J. Adler; Musson 
(Simon & Schuster); pp. 398; $3. 


T IS awfully unfair for a reviewer to attempt to review 

Mr. Adler’s book on such short notice. For Mr. Adler 
says that any book worth reading should be read at least 
three times, three different ways, and if you can really 
read a book you can do the three readings at once — pick 
out the important words in a sentence, the important 
sentences in each paragraph, and above all the important 
meaning in each chapter—if any. 

And, of course, you must never read in bed, or even 
a comfortable armchair. Reading is a serious business— 
that is, the reading of good books—and only to be indulged 
in sitting upright at a desk. And to top it all off, the 
author admits to reading only about ten good books a 
year. It is really a serious business. 

So if you still have the fortitude to want to “elevate 
your mind” in these frenetic days of blitzkrieg you can 
spend the next couple of months trying to assimilate Mr. 
Adler’s opus, and then drag out a few of those crusty 
tomes that you have been saving for your old age. 

Seriously though, this is a good book about good books. 
In the line of his professional pursuits Dr. Adler has given 
a lot of consideration to the business of worming out of 
an author what he is really driving at. And while the 
average bookworm has discovered instinctively many of 
the points made, and will be inclined to be annoyed by 
the seeming pedantic approach no one has before given 
so much attention to the business of how to read a book, 
and therefore the rest of us can profit by the exercise. 
But you must remember that there are books and “books.” 
You’ll find a list of the “books” at the end of Dr. Adler’s 
volume. JOHN A. DEWAR 
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Searchlight on German Africa: F. W. 
Pick; Nelson (Allen and Unwin); 
pp. 178; $1.65. 

This study is for the specialist 
rather than the general reader. It is 
mainly concerned with two incidents 
of German colonial policy: Germany’s 
drive on Morocco before the last war, 
culminating in the sending of war- 
ships to Agadir in 1911, and the 
attempt, by more peaceful business 
methods, to gain control of Nyassaland, 
both before the war and after, up to 
1932. The book is based on the papers 
and diaries of Dr. W. Ch. Regendanz, 
now a British subject but at that time 
a trusted agent of the German govern- 
ment and representative of a Hamburg 
business syndicate. About the Agadir 
incident this diary shows that the 
Kaiser was in no way the moving 
spirit, that the driving force came 
from Regendanz’ group rather than 
the Mannesman brothers, and that 
from the beginning the German gov- 
ernment had considered the possibility 
of withdrawing from Morocco for 
compensation elsewhere. 

The Nyassaland episode is chiefly 
of interest to the layman because it 
shows how high finance ties in with 
colonial possessions, and the kind of 
deals which decide the fate of imper- 
ial possessions without the knowledge 
either of the natives or the imperial 
people. That this particular deal did 
not come off does not make it any 
less instructive as an example. 


A Caravan of Thoughts: Wm. P. 
Rowley, 615 Ontario St., Toronto; 
pp. 24; 25c. 

This little multigraphed booklet of 
socialist verse is the fourth of a series 
which the author has published and 
marketed himself. Though not great 
Poetry, his rhymes are superior to 
much of the intellectual “proletarian” 
verse in honesty and clarity of 
thought. Mr. Rowley, in a preface, 
states frankly and wisely that if his 
poems “should serve their. purpose in 
Stirring up the emotions of the 
reader to a pitch where he begins to 
question .. . the existing order of 
things,” he will feel well rewarded. 

E.B. 


One Bell Calls the Watch: William 
Winter; Caxton Printers; pp. 344; 
$2.50; (US). 

Any “Forum” readers who share 
with the reviewer the mixed memories 
of a voyage on a deepsea freighter 
will enjoy this book. The rest of 
you land-lubbers will like it if you 
don’t demand profundities of thought 
or folderols of style. Mr. Winter’s first 
book has only the merits of the picar- 
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esque novel: clear and hearty action, 
lively character. 

The narrative concerns the author’s 
experiences on an American freighter 
from California to New Zealand and 
back, experiences more tough than 
tender, but no tougher than _ the 
reality. They are all here: the fights 
and the bugs and the bad food in the 
fo’c’sle, the storms and the porpoises 
on the sea, the girls and the binges 
on shore, and, back on deck, the tall 
tales, the delirium tremens and the 
syphilis. And the worst of these is 
the bad food. 

Recommended for LSR (i.e. Light 
Summer Reading; not to be confused 
with the League for Social Recon- 
struction). E. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Masters of Their Destiny: M. M. Coady; 
Musson (Harpers); pp. 170; $2.25. ° 

59c of Your $1, the Cost of Distribu- 
tion; T. R. Carskadon; Pub. Affairs 
Pamphlet; pp. 32; 10c (US). 

French Canadian Press and the War: 
Florent Lefebre; Ryerson; pp. 40; 
25c. 

Fancy Free: Carol Coates; Ryerson, 

pp. 15; 60c. 

Periodical History of the War, Number 
3: Edgar MacInnes. 

The Problem Teacher: A. S. Neill; 
Longmans, Green (Jenkins); pp. 
192; $1.65. 

Sh-h-h . . . Here Comes the Censor: 
William Arthur Deacon; Macmillan; 
pp. 16; 10c. 

Industrial Relations: School of Com- 
merce and Administration; Queens 
University; pp. 50; 75c. 

An Ozark Anthology: Vance Randolph; 

Copp Clark (Caxton); pp. 374; $2.50 
(US). 

The Man Coming Toward You: Oscar 
Williams; Oxford; pp. 108; $2.00 
(US). 

Economic Basis of a Durable Peace: J. 
E. Meade; Nelson (Allen & Unwin); 
pp. 190; $2. 

Essays in Monetary Theory: D. H. 
Robertson; King & Son; pp. 234; 1/16. 

A Poet’s Testament: Paul Potts; Whit- 
man Press; pp. 46. 

Wage Setting Based on Job Analysis 
and Evaluation: C. Canby Balders- 
ton; Industrial Relations Counselors; 
pp. 59; $1 (US). 

England’s Pleasant Land: E. M. Fors- 
ter; Longmans, Green (Hogarth); 
pp. 79; $1.25. 

New Writing: Spring 1940; Longmans, 
Green (Hogarth); pp. 159; $1.65. 
The Backward Son: Stephen Spender; 
Longmans, Green (Hogarth); pp. 

266; $2.25. 
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Central Banking 


in the 


British Dominions 
by 
Plumptre 


“It portrays both the foreground and the 
background of the Dominions’ financial 
systems, a wide understanding of which is 
essential if the sinews of war are to be kept 
supple.” 

$4.00 
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The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
ciple regulating production, distribution 
and service will be the common good rather 
than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE— 
To stimulate discussion of current social 
problems through public meetings. 


To encourage the reading and study of works 
on economic, political, and international affairs. 


To make knowledge and reason, instead of 
habit and sentiment, the basis of constructive 
criticism of Canadian society. 

. To break down prejudice and build up a social 
aith. 
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